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Bae funeral of the poor young gentleman who called himself 


the Prince Imperial has proved an event of international im- 
portance. England has spared no pains to show honor to his 
memory, as of one who fell in her quarrel, and through the negli- 
gence of her servants. Even those who detested the Second Em- 
pire and rejoiced at its overthrow, have felt it was not their business 
to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, and have joined in 
the genuine sorrow. Partisan feeling has been in abeyance, as it 
nearly always is in England in the presence of death, and the na- 
tion has been at one in its evidence of respect for the memory of 
the dead, and for the sorrows of his widowed and childless mother. 
This sorrow, indeed, has been out of all proportion to the import- 
ance of the Prince, and has stood in strange contrast to the com- 
parative indifference with which the death of Sir John Lawrence 
was received later in the month. Lawrence saved the Indian 
Empire, in 1857. His conduct, as the ruler of the Northwest 
Provinces, had conferred upon him such a prestige, that Euro- 
pean and native alike acquiesced when he assumed a virtual 
dictatorship in the hour of supreme danger, put an obscure officer 
in command of the forces within reach, enlisted the recently 
conquered Sikhs into the service, and sent the whole body to the 
conquest of Delhi, the pivotal point of the insurrection. He was 
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a ruler every inch, a man who never blundered, chose his subor- 
dinates by an unerring instinct, and believed in English rule. But 
his hostility to the Afghan war sealed his condemnation in the 
eyes of the present English authorities, and his death was received 
with not a thousandth part of the effusive grief which was lavished 
upon the young prince, whose chief distinction was his heritage of 
bad and un-English traditions. 

In France the domjnant party regard these English demon- 
strations with open dislike, and repay them with abuse. The 
generals of the Republic who had served under his father, were 
refused permission to attend the funeral, and no pains were spared 
to exhibit contempt for the whole Imperialist party and its 
idols. This furnishes us with one more illustration of the intensity 
of party feeling, which has existed in France ever since the Revo- 
lution. The parties have not, like the English, a common ground 
of common beliefs. They do not each assume that the other 
heartily desires the welfare of the country above all things. Either 
of them would rather see its antagonists overthrown by a foreign 
intervention, than see it remain in power. Indeed, they have no 
common country, for each desires a France which shall differ from 
that desired by the others in everything except the external and 
unchangeable peculiarities of land and sea, mountain and river. 
At such a time as this, the decencies which become the presence 
of death are left out of sight. As Imperialist and Royalist treated 
the memory of Thiers, the liberator of the soil of France, so the 
Republicans treat that of him who aspired to be the Fourth Na- 
poleon. It is a bad sign for the future of France. 

What will be the effect of this death upon the Imperialist party, 
it is hard to say. The succession, of course, properly devolves 
upon Prince Napoleon, sometimes known as Plon-plon, the pro- 
nounced enemy of Eugenie, and not even an Imperialist. As re- 
gards his policy, the most contradictory rumors are current. At 
one time he is said to be preparing to go into exile as the claimant 
to the throne; at others his continued adhesion to the Republic is 
announced. The truth seems to be that he is very wisely holding 
his tongue, and not allowing any parties to be formed either under 
or against his leadership, and MM. Rouher, de Cassagnac and their 
friends cannot force him to speak. The will of the dead Prince 
designated Prince Napoleon’s eldest son as the successor to his 
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own claims, but the traditions of the royal caste of Europe do 
not recognize any rights of testament in such cases. If Prince 
Napoleon continues loyal to the Republic, then Imperialism is in 
abeyance so long as he lives. 


THE English farmers have at length secured a Parliamentary 
Commission to investigate the condition of English agriculture, 
and the remedies therefor. A considerable body of them hope to 
see the restoration of Protection as the result of this, but they 
have but slight grounds for that hope. With the great majority 
of the working classes engaged in manufactures and commerce, a 
law to raise the price of food by excluding American grain and 
meat is altogether impossible. No Protectionist who has looked 
into the English situation would give his countenance to such a 
measure. A more moderate party look for redress in the better 
adjustment of local burdens between the landlords and the farm- 
ers. At the time the Corn laws were abolished, such changes were 
suggested, but were pooh-poohed on the ground that “ things find 
their level,’—and therefore the proper distribution would be 
reached without legislation in the adjustment of the rent of land. 
But experience has shown that this great Free Trade maxim has 
a very limited application. Things have not found their level, for 
the farmers have to pay the expense of the road system and other 
parts of the county expenditures, while the assessment and outlay 
of the money is vested in a board composed almost entirely of 
landlords. Besides this, there are farmers’ grievances connected 
with the game laws, the law of distress, and the purchase of land, 
which call for amendment. 

* The chief thing to be abolished, however, is the existing farmer 
class itself. If England is ever to have a genuine agricultural 
population, such as once was her pride and her strength, she must 
rid herself of the capitalist farmer and create a class of small 
holders in their stead. Her agriculture will flourish when the til- 
lers of the soil are made to love it as the Belgian and Westphalian 
farmer loves his little patch—like a sweetheart. As that agricul- 
ture now is, its utter breakdown is far less of a calamity than it 
would be in any other country. It consists of three classes,—a 
small knot of great landowners, a larger body of capitalists who 
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run farms just as they might run factories, and a great multitude 
of half-starved, under-sized, sickly peasants, who have no ties to 
the land or to their country, are but little better off than slaves, 
and are sinking in the social scale with every year. To rescue this 
class, and to increase its numbers by recalling to the land the mil- 
lions who have fled from its bondage into the manufacturing cen- 
tres, would be the true restoration of English agriculture. Tariffs 
would not do that work, for they would only help to perpetuate 
the present state of things, and anything which forces a change 
must prove a benefit. 

The commercial and manufacturing classes of England might 
very well have asked for a commission to ascertain what is the 
matter as regards their interests, and what can be done for them. 
As we predicted at the beginning of our present very moderate im- 
provement in business, the English have not, as in other cases, shared 
in our renewal of prosperity. The number and the importance of 
their business failures are considerably greater than last year, while 
ours are as decidedly fewer in both respects. The amount of both 
their experts and imports continues to decrease, and their mer- 
chants complain that we are taking away their markets in nearly 
every colony. Their wheat crop, like that of France, promises to 
be a very bad one, which will necessitate their making large pur- 
chases of grain from us, and thus keeping the balance of trade de- 
cidedly in our favor. The end of England’s troubles is not yet. 


General Washington’s famous cup-and-saucer illustration of the 
need of two chambers in a national legislature, is exemplified by 
the history of M. Jules Ferry’s educational bill. It has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies with all its objectionable features, but 
the Senate is believed to be certain to strip it of its intolerant, 
anti-Jesuit clauses. All who believe, as Roger Williams, William 
Penn and Voltaire believed, in the wisdom of toleration, will ap- 
plaud this truly liberal policy. Not that these clauses practically 
amounted tomuch. The teaching in the Jesuit colleges does not 
differ in the least from that given by the Sulpicians and the Chris- 
tian Brothers. And even the proscribed order would have retained 
its pupils, by establishing its schools on the French frontier, in 
Jersey, Monaco and elsewhere. The practical effect of this legis- 
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lation, as a prohibitory measure, would have been less than noth- 
ing. But its indirect effects would have been very serious. It 
would have involved the adoption of the principle of religious in- 
tolerance, as a part of the policy of the French Republic, and 
would thus have formed a precedent for still more mischievous 
proceedings in the future. And the call for imitations of this bad 
precedent would have been found in the attitude of the French 
Church towards the Republic. After such a declaration of war on 
the greatest of the religious orders, the whole influence of the 
Church would have been thrown permanently on the side of one 
or other of the monarchical parties. It is true that clerical in- 
fluence is now, for the most part, anti-republican, but there could 
be no greater practical mistake than to assume that this is to 
be the case permanently. No republic will outlive the Roman 
Catholic Church in France, and a policy of justice, conciliation 
and tolerance towards the priesthood might do much to disarm 
the most powerful of the enemies of the Republic. The Church 
has, indeed, too much reason for its attitude of distrust. The 
unbelief and immorality of the radical classes, and their hostility 
towards everything that savors of religious conviction, are displayed 
in every possible shape. There is a fanaticism of unbelief among 
them, which would stop at nothing. It is no longer the laugh of 
Voltaire, but the scowl of Marat; and, therefore, these anti-Jesuit 
clauses have a significance far beyond their superficial meaning. 
They are a declaration of war, rooted in hate, and certain to lead 
to internecine feuds. 


It is a little curious to remember that Bismarck became a Pro- 
tectionist last November, and that Germany has now a Protectionist 
tariff in consequence. But it must be remembered that equally 
sudden changes of front have been followed by results not less 
momentous. Sir Robert Peel’s adhesion to the Free Trade pro- 
gramme was quite as sudden, and led to England’s abandonment 
of the policy which she had followed for five hundred years. Peel, 
like Bismarck, was deserted by a large body of his former sup- 
porters, and had to make an alliance with his opponents. But 
nobody thought of charging that, therefore, England was under 
a mere personal government, and that her Parliament counted for 
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nothing. And Germany’s new move is simply a recurrence to the 
earlier policy of her Zollverein, which was abandoned but recently. 
It is not, as her hostile critics represent, an experiment in untried 
waters. 

Behind Bismarck’s conversion and that of some of his followers, 
lies a great and general agitation of the question by the German 
Protectionists, which has been going on for years past. They have 
revived the memory of List and his aims in agitating fora Zollur- 
cin, and have pointed to the industrial status of Germany as giving 
emphasis to his teachings. As a consequence, the Parliament was 
ripe for the change before Bismarck was, and a majority had put 
themselves on record as favoring it before he uttered a word in its 
favor. His own adhesion to protection had, of course, no small 
influence on the result. Without him a majority of a hundred 
votes would have been impossible. 

In Bismarck’s own view, the change is chiefly a recurrence to 
the principle of indirect taxation. He has tried to frame that 
ideal code so often named in our political platforms, “a tariff for 
revenue, with incidental protection.” He does not aim at any sub- 
stantial check to the flood of importations; on the contrary, he 
counts on the increased duties from them as the most beneficial re- 
sult from the change. We hope that this purpose will be frustra- 
ted, and that Germany will become once more a self-supplying 
country. : 

The Free Traders, after ignoring the agitation conducted by the 
Protectionists, now contemplate one of their own. They have the 
English Anti-Corn-Law League in their minds, and they expect to 
achieve something of the sort in Germany. Such hopes have 
been cherished at various times by the French and our own Free 
Traders. Professor Perry was to be our Cobden, and Professor 
Sumner our Bright, if we might trust to the confident predictions 
of some sanguine newspapers. But, for some reason, the thing 
cannot be done over again. It was done in England because a 
majority of the people had ceased to be producers of food, and be- 
cause the price of their loaf was at stake. It cannot be done in 
Germany or France, where the great majority are better off when 
the loaf is dear. It cannot be done in the United States, as we 
import no articles of prime necessity. Such agitations “ move on 
their bellies,” as Napoleon said of armies. 
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Tue Zulu war might have ended before the recent great victory 
at Ulundi, if England had really wished it to close under such cir- 
cumstances. But we fear she did not. She may be ready for 
peace after striking this,one great blow, but the disasters to 
her arms had been so marked and so humiliating, that no reason- 
able amount of concession to her claims could open the way to 
peace. But probably after this decisive victory she will come to 
terms with Cetywayo, who will promise her everything that is 
asked, and will keep as many of these promises as he sees fit. 

A sketch of the situation in South Africa, from the pen 
of a well-informed writer, will be found in this number of our 
magazine. Mr. Talbot has followed English writers, of course, in 
his exposition, and on one point has not succeeded in elicit- 
ing from them the whole of the facts. The primary cause of 
the present war, for instance, is not to be sought in any local 
troubles on the Zulu frontiers ; from the accession of Cetywayo, he 
has avoided every sort of offence to the English, and has followed 
the advice of Sir Theophilus Shepstone with marked attention. Sir 
Bartle Frere was sent to South Africa to effect a confederation of 
all the colonies, after the Canadian model,—an object on which 
the Colonial Office in London has long set its heart, He found 
the colonists at the Cape unwilling to accede to the plan, because 
they would thus become sharers in the responsibility of defending 
the Natal and Trans-Vaal frontiers, which they believed to be per- 
manently threatened by the neighborhood of the military kingdom 
of the Zulus. In this light, Cetywayo was seen to be an obstacle 
to the confederation policy, and Sir Bartle Frere assumed an atti- 
tude of aggression and hostility toward him, which stands in deci- 
ded contrast to the despatches of Sir Henry Bulwer, the Lieut. Gover- 
nor of Natal. The latter has never committed himself to the belief 
that the war was either politic or necessary. The former delayed 
for some time to give his sanction to the decision of the Boundary 
Commission, awarding to the Zulus the lands claimed by the Trans- 
Vaal,and when he did he coupled with it the series of demands 
whose refusal led to the present war. He thus gave to the simple 
act of justice and honesty the form of a grant to the Zulus, and 
accompanied the grant by conditions to which he knew Cetywayo 
could not accede, and which were demanded by nothing in the im- 
mediate relations between Natal and the Zulus. 
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Mr. Talbot is quite right in seeking a parallel for the Zulu com- 
plications in those which characterize our relations to the Indians. 
More exactly, Sir Bartle Frere’s conduct is precisely like the wicked 
aggressions by which Black Hawk and his Indians were robbed of 
their reservation in Northern Illinois, in 1848. 


THE money lenders of Europe have been too much for the 
Khedive. They have succeeded in bringing such pressure to bear 
on the English and French governments that these have united in 
demanding from the Sultan his deposition, and have demanded it 
with success. Ibrahim is an exile in Naples, and his son rules in 
his stead. The most melancholy feature of this revolution is its 
illustration of the power wielded by the monetary ring in Euro- 
pean politics. For no reason which concerns international pclicy, 
but simply in order that those who lent money at fourteen per 
cent. may be insured both the interest and the principal, one ruler 
is put down and another is set up. A few more such revo- 
lutions are all that would be needed to secure the advert of 
the Social Republic, and the destruction of monetary power by 
the abolition of private property. Any rule would be more toler- 
able to mankind than the rule of the Bourse. 

The deposition has a further importance as modifying the rela- 
tions of Turkey to Egypt. The irade which gave Egypt a sort of 
independence under the suzerainty of the Porte, contemplated no 
such exercise of power. It recognized the principle of hereditary 
succession to the Khedivate, a principle as much violated in setting 
up the son during his father’s life, as in setting aside the son on 
his father’s death. In fact, as the Porte had the acuteness to see, 
the demand for Ibrahim’s deposition was a demand for the retrac- 
tion of all that had been granted to Egypt, and the reconstruction 
the relations existing between Cairo and Constantinople accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of the latter. And on this understanding 
the Sultan has acted, much to the disgust of the very powers 
which blundered into sanctioning his action. He has re-defined 
the powers of the Khedive so as to cut him off from all intercourse 
with the Western Powers, and to reserve to the Porte all negotia- 
tions in regard to Egypt’s relations to the outside world. By this 
step, Egypt is brought under the Turkish power once more, and 
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the losses undergone in Bulgaria are in some measure compensated 
on the Nile. Whether European diplomacy will stop here, and 
what steps will be taken to retrieve this Anglo-Frankish blunder, 
remains to be seen. England and France have united in a protest 
against the Sultan’s action, but they have put themselves in a very 
ridiculous light by their own action. They have virtually told the 
Porte, “you are omnipotent in Egypt, when anything is to be 
done on our behalf. At other times your power is limited.” 


Tue rock on which the Gladstone majority was shivered, has 
fascinated its rivals and successors. The Beaconsfield ministry are 
going to solve the problem of university education for Ireland. 

It is the misfortune of that unhappy country that the lines of 
political division are for the most part those of religious antago- 
nism also. A century ago the government was conducted in the 
interests of Protestant Ascendancy, and the national treasury sub- 
sidized schools for the conversion of Catholics to the established 
Church. Of late years, and especially under Whig administra- 
tions, this policy has been abandoned, and a national school-system 
has been introduced, which allows of such religious instruction 
being given as the patrons prefer, provided that children of other 
faiths have the right to withdraw at the time when secular is 
changed to religious instruction. Of this compromise the Catho- 
lics in the southwest and the Presbyterians in the North have very 
generally availed themselves, and popular education has passed 
into their hands. The Episcopal clergy resented the scheme— 
although for a time supported by Archbishop Whately—as an 
intrusion upon their rights as an established Church. But the 
rival schools which they established, being devoid of government 
aid, have come to nothing. 

Less acceptable to the Catholics have been the three Queen’s 
Colleges, established in Belfast, Cork and Galway, as the comple- 
ment of the school system, and confined to purely secular instruc- 
tion. Hence O’Connell’s denunciation of them, as “Godless 
colleges.” To these,as united into the Queen’s University, and to 
Dublin University, consisting chiefly of Trinity College, the right 
of bestowing degrees is confined ; and to all except the holders of 
degrees the gates of the liberal professions are closed. The best 
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that a strict Catholic can do is to pass certain periodical examina- 
tions in Trinity College, and to apply for the degree of Dublin Uni- 
versity. He must study in an unendowed, poverty-stricken school, 
and seek the degree of an institution which is not his Alma Mater, 
and with which he has no sympathy. This the Catholics resent as 
an intolerable grievance, as they insist that those colleges which re- 
present the majority of the people of the country should receive 
an equal share of the national endowment, and should have the 
power to confer degrees. These demands Mr. Gladstone endeav- 
ored to meet, but the Catholic hierarchy believed that they could 
gain more by his defeat than from his proposal, and therefore they 
precipitated his downfall. 

The O’Connor Don quite recently brought in a bill which he 
believed would satisfy his fellow Catholics, but it seemed to give 
satisfaction to nobody. After allowing the House to debate it, the 
Ministry announced that they were about to bring in a bill of their 
own in the other House. The object of this move was clearly to 
influence the coming elections, by showing Irish Catholics that 
they had been put on an equality with the Protestants and indiffer- 
entists who support the « Godless colleges.” All that the bill 
proposes is at the expense of those colleges, institutions of Whig 
origin and liberal tendencies. They are to be stripped of their 
present association as a university, and, consequently, of their power 
to confer degrees. In place of this,a new university, after the 
model of the London University, is to be created: 2. ¢. an examin- 
ing board, with no teaching functions, bound to examine any 
one who applies, and competent to confer any degree. But the 
bill offers no endowment to Maynooth, or to the Catholic University 
of Ireland. It leaves them in their poverty, to compete as best 
they may with their endowed rivals. 

A better move, in the interest of the Liberals, the Ministry 
could not have made. The bill will irritate both parties and con- 
ciliate neither. It will turn the whole energy of the Queen’s Col- 
leges against the Tories, through its invasion of their vested rights, 
while it will show the Catholics that if Gladstone did little for 
them in this regard, his enemies will do less. The blunder is the 
more curious as the Tories last year passed a very sensible bill for 
the promotion of intermediate education in Ireland, extending 
national assistance to higher class schools, in proportion to the 
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work each is doing. If the same principle had been adopted as 
regards the Irish colleges, even though this examining board, 
called a university, had been constituted the judge of the work, 
the Catholics at least might have seen their way to accepting the 
measure. Their present opinion of the bill is briefly summed up 
by one Irish member of Parliament :— Hang the degrees; it’s 
money we need.” 

It is curious that in this Free Trade country no dependence'can 
be placed upon individual initiative to meet the difficulty. The 
principle of national education at national expense is adopted in 
the United States much more fully than in the United Kingdom. 
But in America private persons endow and enrich our colleges with 
a liberality unknown in Europe, where everything of this sort is 
left to government initiative. The immense wealth possessed by 
English Roman Catholics, if it were on this side of the ocean, 
would soon be drawn upon for the foundation and endowment of 
institutions adequate for the Catholic youth of the two kingdoms. 


M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, after cutting one costly and unprofita- 
ble canal through an Isthmus, is ambitious of making still another 
mark on the map of the world. He has been getting together a 
crowd of geographers, speculators and capitalists, called a congress, 
and proposes to cut a ship canal through some part of Central 
America to the Pacific Ocean, at a cost of $90,000,000. This 
worthy body, after much deliberation, decided to adopt the most 
impracticable route possible, that through the Isthmus of Panama, 
where the sum named would not suffice to provide a channel 
through which a canoe might float from ocean to ocean. The only 
decently practicable route, that through Nicaragua, would itself 
demand a much larger sum than has been named. 

There is not, and for fifty years hence there will not be, any such 
traffic as would justify such an outlay. The gross earnings of the 
Suez Canal last year were something over one per cent. on the 
capital invested, but Suez is on the line of a far greater traffic than 
any that enters the Pacific Ocean. Our own Pacific Railway, itself 
a huge blunder in a financial sense, furnishes us with almost all 
needed access to our Pacific states, and the amount of traffic which 
could be diverted from that to the new course would be very small. 
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The new canal would be difficult of construction, for it is no small 
undertaking to pierce “ the stony Cordilleras.” It would be costly 
in its demand for continual repairs, as it must run through a 
country of violent floods and tempests, as well as frequent earth- 
quakes, to say nothing of social insecurity and the unwholesome 
climate. 

Senator Burnside has desired the nation to take up the propo- 
sal as a defiance of the Monroe Doctrine. And the political im- 
portance attached to the control of the Suez Canal, as illustrated 
by England’s secret and sudden purchase of the Khedive’s shares, 
and by the jealousies shown by France and England in this con- 
nection, seem to warrant his proposal. The French papers, in- 
deed, insist that it is a purely economical undertaking, with no 
political significance; but if the grande nation had territories on 
this continent, they would be the first to insist on its political sig- 
nificance and to make it the subject of political intrigue. Since 
the invasion of Mexico, Americans have not been inclined to con- 
sult France as to the meaning of the Monroe doctrine. 

We do not, however, favor the Burnside proposal. We think 
it a wiser suggestion that our government should order the Engi- 
neer Corps to make a sufficient survey of each of the proposed 
routes and publish the results with a careful estimate of the first 
cost of each, and of the annual cost of necessary repairs. Were 
such a report to be placed before the capitalists of Europe, we 
should hear no more about the Panama Canal for half a century 
to come. 


ConGREss adjourned without glory. No session in its history 
presents a more unbroken record of mere partisanship,—of mea- 
sures advocated for strictly partisan purposes, and with no real re- 
gard for the national interests and welfare. Exceptionally honest 
as was its personal make-up, and free from jobs as was its legisla- 
tion, it is yet questionable whether a far more dishonest Congress, 
such as passed the Illinois Central Bill or took the bribes of the 
Credit Mobilier, would have done the country more harm, or would 
have neglected its interests more completely. 

Such a Congress is a God-send to the minority who oppose its 
measures and obstruct its legislation. It elevates them to the 
dignity of representatives of the solid sense and public spirit of 
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the nation. And, beyond all question, Mr. Hayes and the Repub- 
lican leaders are far stronger in public esteem than before this extra 
session began. 

Of the partisan legislation contemplated, only a single point 
has been carried. Congress made no appropriation for the pay of 
the United States marshals. Public opinion would have sustained 
the President in refusing to yield even on this point, and in calling 
a further session to make the appropriations. But it more strongly 
approves his course in abstaining from this step, and leaving the 
responsibility with Congress. The Democratic majority have 
gained nothing by this refusal. As no Congressmen are chosen 
this year, the marshals have no election duties to discharge, no 
ballot-box stuffing and repeating to prevent. Their other duties, 
though required by the public service, they are left to discharge as 
best they may, without compensation. We have no doubt that 
the small sum needed for the salaries of these useful officials can 
be obtained from other quarters than the national Treasury, and 
that the next election of congressmen will see them more numer- 
ous and vigorous than ever before. 


One of the last acts of Congress was to put quinine on the free 
list. Whether this legislation was wise or unwise, will be shown 
by the result. Certainly its wisdom was not brought into very 
clear light in Congress itself, for the measure was rushed through 
at the eleventh hour, without any notice given to the interest af- 
fected by it, and without much debate. It was supported by sev- 
eral newspapers usually regarded as supporting protection, notably - 
The Tribune. 

There is clearly room for those who sustain the protective poli- 
cy in general, to give their approval to this repeal of the duty, 
provided it had been accompanied by a repeal of all duties on the 
raw material of the manufacture. The duty on quinine has been 
maintained for a period long enough to test our national capacity 
for the acclimatization of its manufacture among us. It is pro- 
duced by only a few firms, and its production employs but a small 
number of workmen. It is still sold at a very high rate to the 
consumer—as the present writer knows from very recent experi- 
ence—and, in the case of one firm, immense sums have been gained 
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by its manufacture. In view of these facts, and also in view of the 
likelihood that the lower Mississippi valley might be once more the 
scene of a yellow-fever visitation, Congress might fairly claim to 
be seeking the greatest good of the greatest number in repealing 
the duty. But Congress managed to do it in such a way as to 
place the American producer under peculiar-disadvantayes as re- 
gards his European rival. While the latter has every facility for 
the manufacture, while the supply of abundant, cheap and excellent 
bark to the English market is actually recognized as a branch of 
public policy, and is promoted by the use of the public money, the 
American manufacturer is left to pay a duty on the bark itself, as 
well as on the other ingredients which enter into its manufacture. 

Thus far we have assumed that the price of quinine will be low- 
ered by opening our markets to the foreign manufacturer. But of 
this we are very far from sure. Quinine is not, like iron, a substance 
which can be furnished us in any quantity we choose to take. It 
is an article whose supply is limited, and is capable of but slow in- 
crease. The capacity to manufacture it is, therefore, limited also ; 
and anything which tends to check the activity of those establish- 
ments which are at work among us, and to increase the demand 
made upon the European manufacturer, will result in an advance 
of its price throughout the world. As Stephen Colwell said, the 
price of any English commodity is determined by the pressure of 
the demand for it; and it is to be feared that we are arranging for 
dear quinine, not cheap. It is almost certain that this will be the 
result if American firms now employed in the manufacture carry out 
their threat of retiring from the unfair competition now forced upon 
them by this one-sided legislation. 


THE recurrence of the yellow-fever at Memphis disappoints 
all the hopes which had been formed as to the improved sanitary 
condition of the cities visited by it last year. The truth is, it was 
a grand mistake to have left the care of this matter to the people 
of Memphis. The city was impoverished and weakened in its en- 
ergies by the misfortunes of last summer, A kind of fatalism was 
engendered by the very presence of the disease. Men think 
“the lightning never strikes twice in the same place.” Those 
whose private resources were called upon to cleanse the fou! places, 
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were Straightened in their means by the losses of last year, and 
unable, as well as unwilling, to do their duty. And, above all, it is 
not in the grain of the Southern people to become fully awake to 
the reality of a distant danger. They have not the foresight, the 
energy, the practical sense needed in such circumstances. 

What we needed—what any European government would have 
had—was a national commission, vested with dictatorial powers, 
and sent to cleanse the cities of that valley, as Gen. Butler cleaned 
one of them during the military occupation. Instead of this, what 
have we? A body of gentlemen sent to advise and assist the lo- 
cal authorities, with no power to say “must,” no right to laya 
finger of their own on any public nuisance whatever. And even 
this was voted with difficulty, as an invasion of State Rights for- 
sooth, justified only by stern necessity, and not to be regarded as 
a precedent. We rejoice that necessity has brought home even 
to Southerners the absurdity of the limitation of our national 
authority, while we mourn the calamities which are associated 
with it. 

We hope that the sorrows of the South will find the hearts 
and purses of the Northern people as open as ever to their wants. 
But we do think that every gift that goes southward should be ac- 
companied by some form of protest against the outrageous treat- 
ment which our fellow-citizens of colored skin have received at 
their hands. We have no right to give to those who are outraging 
the principles of liberty and humanity, unless our gifts are accom- 
panied by the clearest protests against their conduct. Else, every 
gift must have the effect of encouraging them in ill-doing, by seem- 
to express not only our humanity, but our approval. 


’ Tue political campaign of this autumn bids fair to be one of the 
liveliest. All attention is turned to Ohio, as the state now vested 
with the prerogativum, since our own election was postponed till 
November. We do not think the result uncertain in either that 
state or our own. In both cases, the Republican selection of can- 
didates has been a good one, and while the Democrats have done 
well in putting forward Mr. Barr in Pennsylvania, they have not 
in Ohio made a happy selection in Mr. Ewing. In New York, 
Governor Robinson’s renomination is a foregone conclusion, but 


! 
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his re-election is far from certain. The state went Republican 
heavily last time, and he has not conciliated public regard by his 
wholesale vetoes of good laws after the adjournment of the Legis- 
lature, and by his zeal in pardoning New York liquor-dealers for 
their offences against the Excise Laws. 

The presidential prospects are still discussed with vigor. It 
looks pretty clear that Mr. Grant and Mr. Tilden can each obtain 
the nomination if they want it; also, that the former will decline 
and the latter will not. The Wall Street set have evidently set 
their hearts on electing Secretary Sherman, and are exhibiting him 
in various parts of the country, with a view to increasing his 
chances. The Secretary is not judicious in the little speeches he 
makes on these occasions. It was not wise to tell the people of 
Philadelphia that nobody wanted gold, now that everybody could 
get it, when everybody in his audience knew that gold was at par 
before resumption in this city, but now commands a premium. We 
do not look on Mr. Sherman as a very strong candidate, and we 
hope that when the Grant furore has received its quietus through 
the General’s good sense, the attention of the party will be fixed 
upon Mr. Garfield or some equally good man. 


THE examination into the railway system of New York, by a 
Committee of the State Assembly, has brought somewhat promi- 
nently before the general public a fact which has long been known 
to the commercial public, viz: that reason, justice and equity have 
but little, if any, influence in determining railroad charges for 
freight transportation. Glaring inconsistencies and absurdities 
have always occurred in these charges during the familiar railroad 
wars between the great east and west trunk lines, but usually with- 
out drawing out more than a sort of half-amused protest from the 
much enduring business public, because such things yeust happen 
in such wars. But when these absurdities and inconsistencies are 
found to occur in local freight charges within the boundaries of a 
state, and at any and all times independently of trunk line hostili- 
ties, and without the faintest semblance of a system to govern their 
occurrence, but depending only on the individual judgment or ca- 
price or favoritism of “ Freight Agents,” who show on the witness 
stand a surprising but contented ignorance about the profit or loss 
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to their lines in the rates they themselves have fixed—then, indeed, 
it is not to be wondered at that the much enduring public protests 
no longer good-humoredly but indignantly, and that this growing 
public sentiment finds its expression in an examining committee 
appointed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Almost the only principle acknowledged by these freight agents 
seems to be to get all they can, or, putting it in their own words, 
“to charge what the business will bear;” and this is applied in- 
discriminately, to local as well as through freights. Now this 
means in plain language that the railroad company assumes the 
function of deciding for every local shipper on its line the profit 
he shall make in his business. Truly, this is a remarkable réle to 
be played by a “ common carrier,” and one not generally supposed 
to be included among the mysterious and shadowy “ corporate 
franchises” granted by the Commonwealth. It is on this same 
principle of “get all you can,” that strictly local points with but 
the one railway line of communication are always burdened by 
tariff rates far higher in proportion than those given to more 
favorably situated points having a choice of lines. There is no 
equity in this, and in the long run probably no gain to the railway. 
For example, the wisdom of charging twice as much from Pitts- 
burg to Chicago as from New York to Chicago, is very question- 
able, inasmuch as this practice has resulted, at Pittsburg, in the 
building of another outlet connecting with a rival trunk line. 
But taking higher ground—the justice, the equity, the trade mo- 
rality, and therefore also the wisdom, of applying this practice, 
even to places unable to defend themselves by building other out- 
lets, is equally questionable. 

The utterly illogical “ special rates” which have been exposed 
before the New York committee are too insufferably unjust to last 
long. No objection can be made to a reduction of rates on large 
shipments, for this is a well established business principle. Rail- 
road companies sell transportation, and every seller expects to 
allow discounts on large sales. But these discounts must be made 
systematically and to all alike. No doubt, Commissioner Fink’s 
statement to the committee, that a local freight tariff is very diffi- 
cult to make and never finished, is quite true if the tariff is based 
on “ charging all the business will bear,” for this basis is difficult 
to find and always changing; but if based on charging a fair 
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profit on the service performed, tariff-making would be, for capable 
officers, neither so difficult nor so endless a task. And to this 
equitable basis the railway companies should all be brought, giving 
them fair profits on work done, but rigidly excluding them from 
the commercial speculations in which in reality they now indulge 
so freely. 

For such a committee of our own Pennsylvania legislature there 
are sundry inquiries that would be pertinent and timely,—as, for 
instance, why any railroad company existing by virtue of a charter 
granted by this commonwealth, to develop Pennsylvania’s resources 
and prosperity, should be permitted to pay such enormous “ draw- 
backs” on coal delivered outside of our own state, that New England 
manufacturers get fuel cheaper than do Philadelphia manufacturers 
—that Boston housekeepers pay less for coal than Philadelphia 
housekeepers—that it has been possible to take coal from the mines 
through Philadelphia to New York tide-water and bring it back by 
canal to Philadelphia at /ess cost than if it had stopped at Philadel- 
phia in the first place—and that the Lehigh iron masters have dis- 
cussed the question of abandoning their furnaces and building new 
ones on the New York tide-waters, because coal is delivered there 
at half the rates now charged to the Lehigh fuanaces, though car- 
ried twice the distance. It must be confessed that Pennsylvania is 
not to be outdone by New York, or probably by any other place, 
in the matter of such absurdities and inconsistencies. And can 
our commonwealth apply no remedy to prevent its own charters 
being used so murderously against its own interests ? 

Our Pennsylvania Rail Road has long been acknowledged to be 
the best equipped and best managed line in our country. Its last 
report shows that its officers have thoroughly mastered all those 
complicated details of traffic and its cost, about which the New 
York officers seem to be so willingly ignorant, But it has lately 
gained another distinction, in that to its Vice President, Edmund 
Smith, belongs the high honor of having been the first prominent 
railway officer to publicly acknowledge (in his recent remarks at 
Long Branch before a Philadelphia commercial association) that 
equity and even-handed justice ought to, and eventually must, 
govern railway rates. 
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THE ART OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


N all George Eliot’s works there is an element of permanence. 
| The scenes which she paints remain with us just as they have 
come from her hands; the impression which they first make stands 
out from our memory as often as we revert tethem, Hercreations 
are above the lapse of time, and exhibit as changeless as if they 
had been painted on canvas or hewn out of marble. This per- 
manence of outline separates George Eliot’s works from the 
dreamy, insubstantial fabrics of modern fiction and raises them to 
a place among those genuine works of art which alone share the 
unalterable, independent existence of realities. 

For George Eliot is, above all, an artist; her thoughts are em- 
bodied in characters, and we are no more conscious of her influence 
than of the painter’s when we are brought face to face with his 
picture. She does not wear her heart on her sleeve; she knows 
that if we are ever to learn her meaning we must find it out for 
ourselves, and therefore she brings us directly into contact with her 
characters, never once coming between us and them,—in the con- 
viction common to all artists, that our unaided insights will belong 
to us in a sense in which nothing she tells us could be ours. She 
leaves the action to explain itself, the actors to speak and act for 
themselves; they are not puppets which can be turned this way or 
that by pulling a string and be set right when they are going 
wrong. They are acreation, not a mechanism; and she is no deus 
ex machina who makes them go, and interferes whenever a catas- 
trophe is imminent; she is only a spectator, as we are, who is 
powerless to interfere with a movement which is directed by the 
hand of fate. 

This resolute neutrality, as self-contained as that of Shakespeare, 
has earned for George Eliot the reputation of satirist ; her passion- 
less attitude seems inconsistent with vivid sympathy. Yet it isan 
accusation which can be brought equally against every artist who 
simply “ holds the mirror up to nature.’”’ He who would reproduce 
life as it is, not as it should be, must dress villainy out in the de- 
ceitfulness of success, must mask vice in virtue, and leave virtue 
naked to its enemies. But even in Middlemarch there is no bitter 
enjoyment of follies and failures which are after all the negative 
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side of the truth for which George Eliot works. She never looks 
down on the sea of life with Lucretius’s comfortable enjoyment of 
the struggle beneath. 

Suave mari magno, turbentibus zequora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 
To her, the spectacle of the worldling’s struggle is a tragedy which 
she watches, as we watch the shipwreck of friends, as Daniel De- 
ronda watched the agony of Gwendolen,—passive because she 
cannot rescue. 

This accusation of heartlessness refutes itself; for the accusa- 
tion proves that we are stirred by the very method which we have 
condemned. For George Eliot does not write to the mind at all, 
but only to the heart, and he who would get at her meaning must 
not take her words literally, but must accept those emotions which 
are unconsciously awakened in him as the goal and outcome of 
her influence. It is not in the contact of the letter with the mind, 
but in the inner circle where nature meets nature, that the quality 
of influence is exerted, and the outer contact only represents that 
which is inner and spiritual. Macbeth accuses the witches of 
breaking their promise to his hope; for the witches spoke to Mac- 
beth’s heart, and they would have failed if they had not set hope 
and heart on fire. For they failed with Banquo and never appeared 
before him the second time, because they found in him no uncon- 
scious purpose to answer them and echo them back into his con- 
sciousness. In the same way, all Shakespeare’s characters aim be- 
neath the mental surface; in the keen fence of their dialogue no 
word is struck home which has not reached through this idle sur- 
face-play of thought to the passions beneath; and as the skilful 
tencer often makes a feint in one direction to insure the unimpeded 
passage of his blow another way, so often their words are feigned, 
and make for the opposite side from that toward which they seem 
to be directed. 

Take, for instance, Mark Antony’s speech over the body of 
Czesar, a speech which exhibits the clearest consciousness of this 
antithetical power in words, and most artfully conveys an impres- 
sion the very opposite of its literal sense : 


«I come to bury Cesar not to praise him 
The noble Brutus hath told you Cesar was ambitious. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
For, sure, he is an honorable man. 
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But here I am to speak what I do know. 

O masters! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong, I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men.” 

Antony works upon the mob, which is thoroughly with Brutus, 
by iterations of his praise. He anticipates the turning of the tide, 
and his prophetic surety seems to take its place among the forces 
which bring about the reaction. He acts on the mobas the positive 
plate of a battery stirs the negative, and the intensity of their 
passion against Brutus was directly in proportion to the strength 
with which he spoke for him. By the same method which Shake- 
speare’s Antony used upon the mob, Shakespeare acts on his audi- 
ence. He has the skill which enables him to work with his characters, 
as the weaver with his threads, producing in each spectator the re- 
verse side of the picture, which is weaving before the eye. Richard I]. 
is the best example of this skill. The whole play is a sharp 
antithesis between Richard and Bolingbroke; every emphasis is 
laid on Henry, every honor and glory is stripped from the fallen 
monarch Richard, to adorn and dignify his successful rival. Richard 
is compelled, 

‘** With his own hand to give away his crown, 
With his own tears to wash away his balm, 
With his own tongue his state to abdicate.” . 

His friends abandon him, his very horse, roan Barbary, bore 
Bolingbroke to his coronation, and stepped as if it spurned the 
ground, so proud the creature seemed of him that had usurped its 
master’s seat. Yet Richard, alone and imprisoned, seems every inch 
aking; the yearnings of loyalty go out to him; our homage is his, not 
Bolingbroke’s ; we echo the last words spoken over his dead body: 

**So full of valor as of royal blood.” 

Perhaps the highest embodiment of this method is found in the 
dialogues of Plato. They are filled with a peculiar humor which 
is called the irony of Socrates. This very name, e:pwvera, indicates 
the quality ; it was this power of saying one thing, of repeating and 
asserting it with the persistence of Mark Antony, till to the astute 
Greek mind this assertion and effort to prove admitted the need of 
proof, and was evidence on the other side. But Socrates was not 
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ironical in his dialogue merely; his 4fe was a consummate exhibi- 
tion of irony; he lived and acted, as well as thought and spoke, 
beneath its mask. He called himself a lover of sophists and so- 
phistry, sat at the feet of Gorgias and sought by his questions to gain 
the secret of his master’s wisdom. Those modest questions, asked in 
seeming good faith, never failed to silence the sophist with whom he 
had to deal. Socrates linked answers and admissions into an inesca- 
pable sequence which led to some absurd conclusion. The artifice 
was successful. The ready rhetorician was left behind, while the 
nimbler Socrates took up the discourse, and paid him back in his 
own coin, compelling him to sit like a passive bucket, till he was 
filled mercilessly full by an exhaustless logic. For Socrates 
hated the dialectic art which he affected to praise. He entered 
into the mysteries of sophistry and the dialectics as Samson entered 
the temple of the Philistines, willing to pull it down, like Sam- 
son, on himself, if only out of its ruin a higher ideal could be built 
up and realized. For him the ideal man was philosopher as well 
as king; and the dream of the sophist, the intellectual creature 
whose iron will and infinite mind were linked with no power or in- 
clination to strike its being into bounds, was unreal and impotent 
beside that complete ideal which united body and soul, fastening 
its roots even deeper in mother earth, at the same time that it ex- 
tended in flower and fruit toward heaven. 

The irony of Socrates imparts an element of bitterness, as of the 
flavor of Hymettian thyme in Attic honey, to much that George Eliot 
has written, and has helped to strengthen the satirical side of her 
reputation and has given her works the effect of ‘satire. Traces of 
the method are found in her earlier works, and become more pro- 
nounced with the development of her artistic power. 

In Adam Bede, her first great novel, the character of Arthur 
Donnithorne is thus drawn. The injuriousness of a life which es- 
capes from its own class to prey upon the humbler circle about 
it, is especially odious to George Eliot, because it desecrates 
those ties of love and duty which are sacred to her. Yet Donni- 
thorne is drawn with all mercy and graciousness; his struggles 
against temptation are magnified, every pretext for apology is 
seized, he is defended and justified by the most elaborate special 
pleading. When at last the fair girl, betrayed by him, had been 
tried and condemned to die, Donnithorne stays the execution : 
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«A horseman is seen clearing the crowd at full gallop; the 
horse is hot and distressed, but answers to the desperate spurring ; 
the rider’s eyes are glazed as if by madness; he has something in 
his hand—he is holding it upasasignal. It is Arthur Donnithorne 
bringing the hard-won release from death.” This man is not a 
hero to us; the sacrifice and suffering with which he would com- 
pensate his action, only make it seem heavier and more irre- 
vocable. It is as if George Eliot’s scorn of him were too deep for 
utterance ; she cannot express it by degrading him, because he is 
already beneath her notice. 

The injurious qualities which she hates, recur in the character 
of Tito Melema and are drawn with the same scorn and irony. 
Tito is the deeper villain, because he has freed himself from the 
remorse and fear which haunt Donnithorne. George Eliot follows 
him through the stages of his fall; step succeeds step, till that 
which had seemed a headlong descent is passed without effort or 
agony. There is no precipitate act, no sudden snapping of the 
cords, they seem to part strand by strand through some natural 
process of neglect, and leave Tito free and unfettered as a brute to 
take his license in the field of crime. He has ample vindication for 
his negligence; could he leave new-found friends in Florence in 
order to find his shipwrecked father, who might be captive to the 
Turks, but probably had not survived the disaster? And when, 
after long months, he had positive intelligence, was he to endure 
the contempt and disgrace which would overtake him if he broke 
his first silence, for the possibility of rescuing a sick man who 
might be already dead? After his father had reached Florence 
unaided, and came suddenly upon him in the streets to claim pro- 
tection from the French soldiers who were hunting him like a dog, 
could Tito stoop from his proud position beside the French mon- 
arch, to raise and recognize the man who had long been dead to 
him? He turned away; he could not unravel in a moment the 
new ties that held him; and if his impulsive act compelled him to 
crush the man he had wronged, this cruelty was a necessity of self- 
defence, an instinct which nature prompted and justified. In this 
way he passed from broken faith to treachery; the ties of love and 
duty which bound him to his father, to Romola, to the Medici,—the 
ties which are the conscience of a man,—have been parted, and he 
can play the traitor with that unscrupulousness which we associate 
with political Florence in the time of Macchiavelli. 
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Like Iago, Tito becomes all things to all men; a student to the 
literati, a 6on-homme to his social friends, an artful intriguer to the 
leaders of his party. He has perfect control of himself, because 
every passion is subordinate to his fierce delight in the game of 
life; he uses his powers as a fencer would use his weapon ora 
gamester his cards; he plays every mental quality,—his intelligence, 
his tact, his wit,—every physical power,—his personal beauty and 
grace,—every external advantage,—his office, his position, his 
friends,—card on card, in this reckless struggle for name and place. 
Like Iago, he wins; he is actually leaving Florence with his spoils, 
when some untimely chance thwarts him as Iago was thwarted, 
and tears the mask of success from his consummate villainy. It is 
only at the last, when the traitor lies dead at the feet of the father 
whom he had betrayed, that George Eliot ‘forgets for a moment 
her irony, and speaks unmistakably in her own voice :—* Who 
shall lay his finger on the work of justice, and say it is there? 
Justice is not outside of us as a fact, but within us as a great 
yearning.” 

These Florentine lived seem to be enacted before us, so intense 
and dramatic is George Eliot’s transcription of them. Her novel, 
like a play of Shakspeare, is acted history; the characters are 
real men whose power is measured by the tenacity with which they 
hold and are held by realities. They live and act, as well as think, 
and it is their complete nature, not their thought and mind which 
should impress us. For her, men and women are no more intel- 
lectual than they are spiritual or physical; they have bodies as 
well as minds, and he who cares only for the intellectual qualities 
of them, who dissects and understands rather than sees and feels, 
is in the same attitude towards them as the man whose knowledge 
of Shakespeare is limited to the written plays. Unless he has been 
dowered with an imagination which can carry the abstract into the 
concrete, unless he can represent these characters to himself, it is 
their minds, not the men, which arrest him. They inhabit an ideal 
world, and are separated from that peculiar surrounding in and 
through which they realized-their individuality. Character loses 
its pith and vigor, if it be transplanted into this ideal region; it is 
sicklied by the cast of thought; it becomes unnatural and exotic, 
an insubstantial and twilight life. We must follow character 
into the forum, the mart; we must find in what the man accom- 
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plished the likeness of what he would have done; we must behold 
the glory where he beheld it, entering with him into that minute 
circle upon which he narrowed his life and light. This Dantesque 
intensity and concentration belong to George Eliot’s characters in 
Romola ; they are Florentines, not Romans; we can no more sepa- 
rate them from Florence, than we can separate Dante’s poem from 
the Florentine imagery which contains it. It pleases us to know 
that George Eliot lived in Florence in order that she might sketch 
the scenes which she was about to represent elaborately. For her 
novels are like an artist’s portfolio; beginning with the rural land- 
scapes in Adam Bede, and ending with that beautiful picture of the 
sunset on the Thames in Daniel Deronda, they map accurately the 
scenes through which her life has passed. In Romola, we are 
never unconscious that Florence has been set before our eyes; yet 
there is no dry-as-dust pedantry to choke and blind us. We see the 
narrow streets, each the exclusive property of that family whose 
name it bears; the separate sections hold themselves in proud iso- 
lation, as if each were the fortress of a separate faction. The 
gloomy aspect of houses and monasteries is only slightly relieved 
by the works of art which fringe and adorn the more substantial 
structures, and the only meeting ground seems to be the square 
about the cathedral whose high dome bends over all, and whose 
frescoes and pictures and beautiful ornamentation fail to soften the 
stern words of Savonarola. The peculiar individuality of the peo- 
ple, which worked itself into the physiognomy of Florence, is ex- 
pressed in clear-cut outlines. Its opposite phases are fastened in 
individuals, the overlapping of whose separate lives represent its 
completeness. Tito stands for the political element, whose avarice 
and ambition were hidden beneath a luxurious taste for the fine 
arts and literature. Romola,a daughter of the house which gave 
Dante his Beatrice, is at once the child of a scholar and the 
disciple of Savonarola, and thus unites the religious and artistic 
tendencies of the time. The marriage of these two, each embody- 
ing an opposite element in the Florentine character, the whole 
story represents with the clearness and simplicity of perfect art. For 
George Eliot has the constructive power which enables her to 
work characters together into a climax such as a painter could ex- 
press on a canvass, or a dramatist in a denouement; with but little 
transposition and elision, Remola could be enacted before an audi- 
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ence with all those aids of scene and association which fasten 
Shakespeare’s characters in their own place and setting. This 
marriage of Tito and Romola is a dramatic picture of the struggle 
between opposite sides and parties, which mastered each other al- 
ternately, without ever uniting in a parallel development. The 
rigid morality of Dante and Savonarola, who made the conscience 
of Florence, would allow nothing impure within their holy city; 
they repressed the passionate Florentine nature till it broke forth 
in all the license of Medicean rule; when the populace had ap- 
peased every appetite, it was prepared again for a return to remorse- 
ful asceticism. In Romola this alternation and antithesis are every- 
where visible; the design is never lost in the construction of the 
details. The marriage of Romola is a preliminary sketch from 
which the final catastrophe is elaborated. Every influence which 
opposes Savonarola is coiled about Tito; those which favor 
him absorb Romola; the tragic conclusion, which George Eliot 
reaches by a brief succession of pictures, is the meeting of the 
same hostile elements, when their collision takes place no longer in 
the seclusion of a single household, but in the arena of history. 
A new conspiracy of the Medici has been discovered through 
Tito’s treachery, and Savonarola permits the leaders of his party 
to venture all by executing the conspirators. This relentless 
policy was fatal to Savonarola; it did not exterminate the Medici, 
it only inspired them with revenge and desperation. For the first 
time they combined with the Pope and the Compagnacci; men 
who bore the same names as those of the executed Medici seized 
the person of Savonarola; he was tried as a heretic and excom- 
municated, before the same spectators who had watched the exe- 
cution of his enemies. In the very spot where they had suffered, 
he was put to death, a martyr to his political faith. 

This growth and development of the story from climax to cli- 
max, this perception and reproduction of the critical moments in 
life, is not with George Eliot any imaginative or sensational power. 
Each is only used as a natural picture, which seizes and displays the 
tendencies that led to the tragedy of her story. These tendencies 
are not exhibited by any process of morbid anatomy and dissection, 
but by genuine power to dramatize. They are represented outside 
of the mind in which they take place by its parallel life and re- 
lationships. George Eliot places these minds before us like opened 
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books, in which every secret purpose, every unconscious motive, 
is revealed with terrible and prophetic insight. Purpose and 
motive are made to solidify and crystallize into real life about 
the threads of influence which knit each character to all the rest. 
George Eliot follows these threads into the bewildering labyrinth 
of mental life, and by means of them, makes every dark and in- 
tricate position plain and accessible. These threads of personal 
influence are a complete map of the man’s mind, and point out the 
way which leads him from every dilemma and uncertainty into the 
open ground of action. That personal influence which is strongest 
and which is grasped most firmly—whether it be the golden tie of 
love and duty that holds us to Ariadne, or the baser bondage that 
leads by motives of interest or fear—shapes our aims and ends 
with the irresistible power of destiny. These are the threads 
which the Fates—and the dramatic poets who reproduce the work 
of the Fates—have woven into all the forms of human relationship, 
changing the whole color and aspect of lives when they gather up 
or cut loose a single strand. 

The whole emphasis of George Eliot’s method is laid upon 
these personal relationships. Through them she unravels in 
Romola the tangle of Florentine politics into a struggle of definite 
parties, each of which, through all its apparent contradictions, is 
held together and directed by unmistakable ties of blood or fellow- 
ship. The falsity which was only a manceuvering to overreach 
and surprise an armed foe, was not dishonorable, because there 
can be no treachery, where there is no trust and no deception; it 
is only Tito who does not shrink from deceiving the three parties 
who trusted him, because he was an alien, indifferent to the preju- 
dices of the men among whom he moved, and independent of any 
tie stronger than advantage. George Eliot's insight is completely 
expressed by the words which she puts into the mouth of Ridelfi, 
“As head of my family, 1 shall be true to my old alliances; for I 
have never yet seen any chalk-mark in political matters to tell me 
what is true and what is false. My wishes are determined by long 
standing personal relations, but I have no objection to any one. 
finding fine-spun motives and reasons for me so long as they do 
not interfere with my actions as head of a family, who has faith to 
keep with his connections.” Perhaps the part which is taken by’ 
these personal relations in her method of portraiture is more con- 
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spicuous in the story and character of Romola, whose nature is es- 
pecially clear and transparent. She seems to grow from within 
like a living thing, assimilating and uniting those relations, which 
are the substance and support of her life, to the garments and 
body we see her by. 

We find her sitting at the feet of her blind father, and reading 
to him concerning the ancient world in which he had sheltered 
himself from the distress that had overtaken his real life. She is 
eyes to his blindness, ears to the bitterness and sorrow which 
struggle for utterance, the mind through which he reaches out for 
knowledge and comfort. There is an element of maternity in the 
devotion with which she wraps her life about him as a protection 
from the world’s pity or scorn. The knowledge of his failings and 
failure only rouses her tenderness the more, and the activities 
to which she is urged, give to it permanence, the stability of a 
mother’s love for her child. It does not fade or vanish when Tito 
enters her life as lover and husband. She associates him more 
with her father than with herself; he is the brilliant scholar who is 
to take the place of her lost brother in carrying out Bardo’s intel- 
lectual plans. He is not master, but fellow-servant; her love for 
him is the natural growth of their work and comradeship; it is a 
pledge of their mutual service and has no reality apart from it. 
Marriage only unites her more closely to her father ; she is held by a 
two-fold bond to him and to his memory; and when Tito stands in 
the way of this loyalty he is at the same time cutting her off from 
himself. The scene of their difference is in the library, about 
which were gathered all the memories of their courtship and 
wedded life. Tito tells her that he has sold the books and manu- 
scripts which had been destined for a library to perpetuate the 
name of Bardo. This passionate longing to be remembered was 
the most intense and obvious of her father’s qualities. Romola 
had inherited this purpose, for she had accepted him as he was, his 
weakness with his strength. Duty was duty to him, truth was 
truth to him. Tito, lying on his soft couch and justifying himself 
for escaping from the trust which had been laid upon him, was 
false and a traitor in spite of his sophistry. She found him want- 
ing when measured by her test of personal loyalty, and was re- 
pelled from him with all the strength of her filial attachment to her 
father. She was escaping anywhere out of Florence, when she was 
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met and arrested by Savonarola. The earnestness and truth of his 
personality took possession of her nature, which had been opened 
already by her opposition to Tito. Her eyes were turned away from 
the cold and colorless classic world, and she followed Savonarola 
back to modern Florentine life. She gave herself up to him in utter 
self-surrender, she was willing to retrace every step of the hopeless 
way that led to a home which was a mockery. She followed 
him as Ruth followed Naomi. “ Whither thou goest, I will go, 
where thou lodgest will I lodge, thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” Under his influence the cold Greek goddess 
was transformed and humanized into a saint whom the Florentines 
called Madonna Romola, because she was beautiful as a picture by 
Angelico, and went about doing good. She was drawn with him 
into the whirl of political life, watched with vivid interest every 
movement of the Piagnoni party that had formed itself about him, 
and identified herself with it. The Piagnoni gained supremacy, 
and the Medicean conspirators are on trial for their life. Romola’s 
godfather is among them, and her devotion to him holds her as 
strongly as her worship of Savonarola. To her there is no con- 
flict between the two influences, and she cannot believe that Savona- 
rola will allow the execution, because with her there is no calcula- 
tion of party needs or interests. Her party represents the cause of 
religion, and to her religion is the bond of brotherhood which 
unites all men. It is the recognition of the personal claim which 
each man has for justice and mercy, and sets the individual forever 
above party and cause. The Christ who was king of Florence was 
not a Juggernaut whose triumphal car advanced over the bodies of 
men; her religion exacted no human sacrifice; her patriotism had 
none of those peculiarly honorable elements which would have urged 
her to stab her best friend. She stands aside from Savonarola, 
when she finds that his ruling motive is not loyalty to individual 
men but to abstract humanity, and remains a spectator in the ca- 
tastrophe which follows her godfather’s execution. It is only when 
Savonarola is falling and all men revile him, that her womanly ten- 
derness is stirred, and she once more associates him with all the 
impulses and activities which he first awakened in her. Romola’s 
life goes on in the calm that comes from self-conquest ; she is free 
from all external desires for herself or for her ideals. She would 
not enforce them upon men, but accept life as it is and men as they 
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are. Her religion is no enthusiasm for humanity, but is thoroughly 
real and positive because it is careless of the type and careful of 
the single lives that are near and dear to her; it has come to 
the fulfilment of the special bonds of love and duty which unite 
each man with every man. Her life is thoroughly contained 
and embodied in these bonds; it loses itself in the lives of Tito’s 
children, and of those characters in her immediate circle who are 
assisted and developed by her gracious recognition of them. 
Throughout Romola’s story, there is no doubleness to make her 
seem other than she is, no,effort to win men to herself or her 
cause. He who isa spectator of her life is brought face to face 
with her beautiful personality. 

These outer and visible relations, through which Romola stands 
revealed, are used by George Eliot to interpret and represent all 
the aspects of modern life. That which Carlyle saw in history 
and called hero-worship, she has identified with the ties of love and 
duty which sum up individual experiences. The strong bonds by 
which the chaos of the French Revolution is set in order about a 
centre, are the foundation and framework of George Eliot’s world. 
They are the spiritual element in her works,—the soul which at 
once holds them together and is their inspiration. Both the reality 
and romance—the order and the harmony—which we find in her 
pictures of modern life are evoked from them. For her novels do 
not falsify realities into fiction, they are no dream in which we can 
lie hid from the bitterness of daily life; they reproduce every dis- 
cord till her works sound like satire; but it is for this very reason 
that the harmony which she has found beneath the surface is ac- 
ceptable and true, because it is romance in reality. The scenes in 
Middlemarch have the look of real life; George Eliot is drawing 
what her eyes have seen and her heart has felt, and her work 
has the same emphasis which belongs to the picture of a landscape 
which is our home. Each life is clouded by a certain restlessness 
and dissatisfaction; the characters wander aimlessly under the 
guidance of instincts and appetites, rather than aspirations: they 
are turned away by the shifting currents, and drift helplessly back 
on themselves, till they are finally stranded far off from the haven 
for which they set out. Dorothea, the fair modern saint, desires 
to realize herself in a life of charity and helpfulness; but though 
she is wedded to a clergyman whose position seemed nearest her 
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ideal of life, the enthusiasm which possessed her lies hopelessly 
imprisoned behind him, because his cold intellectuality freezes 
every impulse toward activity. Even when she is free from him, 
she gives up her effort to find some complete man, some hero, in 
whom she could see herself and be satisfied, but is content with a 
husband who loves her, but who cannot inspire that reverence 
which is the source of all worship and religion. Lydgate, through 
whose energy Dorothea’s longings would have found their best 
outlet, loses himself in the blind routine of professional and social 
life because he has lost her who first awakened him to the life that 
was about him, and whose love would have put meaning and pur- 
pose into his toil. It is a weary, hopeless picture, because it has 
none of the scornful satire which we can return with scorn, but 
touches our deeper consciousness with its inescapable truth. It 
makes us despair of our ideals, and long to give up, to be content 
beneath the yoke of duty which lay easily enough on Dorothea and 
Lydgate and Caleb Garth. This despair of modern life which 
Middlemarch evokes, is best allayed by Daniel Deronda. The 
books are inseparable as question and answer, disease and remedy ; 
in Middlemarch it is the unconscious and inarticulate want of that 
which in Daniel Deronda is actual and apparent, which produces the 
vague misery. Daniel Deronda is the transfiguration of MZddle- 
march, and reveals that inner spirit, the consciousness of whose 
presence would have ennobled and dignified lives which were else 
merely physical: discontent vanishes in a clear and cloudless at- 
mosphere of love and duty. Deronda’s influence extends to the 
lives which are gathered about him, inspiring a reverence which 
brings with it permanent peace. To Gwendolen he is the external 
conscience which holds her firmly to galling ties of duty, and re- 
stores her, when fate has brought a release, to her right mind and 
position. To Mirah, his face, mildly serene in power that needs no 
guile, bears the signature of that goodness in which she had ceased 
to believe. To Mordecai—her long-lost brother—he was the hero 
who at once recognized and fulfilled his ideals. 

There is something knight-like in his double relationship to 
Mordecai and Mirah. He has kept his faith, waiting through all 
his experiences and wayfaring till his true life should show itself; 
there is no uncertainity in his recognition of it, no hesitation in the 
strong purpose with which he makes it his own. The hero whom 
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he worships and the maiden whom he loves, accept his homage, and 
he gives himself up to them with perfect trust. His truth to Mi- 
rah is strenthened by the marriage-bond, and with a beautiful self- 
repression dedicates their united lines to Mordecai’s service. Like 
Tennyson’s ideal knight, 
‘« His glory was redressing human wrong, 

He spake no slander, no, nor listened to it, 

He loved one only, and he clave to her.” 

Deronda’s character is stamped with that fidelity to personal 
relations which is the essential quality of Tennyson’s knights. In 
his /dylis of the King, this is everywhere apparent as the architec- 
tural method by which the knights of the Round Table were 
gathered about Arthur. These knights were princes in their 
own lands, who had wandered from kingdom to kingdom, proving 
their strength in battle and tournament. At Arthur’s court they 
found their hero and took places among the comrades and fellow- 
worshippers who sat at his table. Like Saint Christopher in the 
legend, they had sought out the strongest man, and submitted 
themselves utterly to his rule. Perhaps this fidelity is even better 
represented by the truth which bound each knight to the lady 
whom he loved. His name is linked to one other and only one; 
Lancelot is never separated from Guinever, Gawain from Enid, 
Tristram from Iseult. In Elaine particularly this grace in their 
character is shown. Lancelot has gone in disguise to the tournay 
at Camelot for the purpose of proving to Guinever that it is not 
his name but his power which conquers. He stops on the eve of 
the tournay at the home of Elaine, the maid of Astolet. She 
boldly asks that he wear her color in the fight, telling him that if 
he has never worn a lady’s favor before, hers will complete his dis- 
guise. He enters the list with her scarlet sleeve fastened to his 
helmet. Arthur alone recognizes him, and his very kinsmen, jeal- 
ous for the name of Lancelot, bear down upon the unknown 
knight. Fora while it goes hard with him, but those who are on 
his side come to the rescue and assist him in carrying his oppo- 
nents back to the barrier. The trumpet announces that the prize 
is his; but he, wounded and at death’s door, hides himself in a 
hermits’s cell, and is only won back to life by Elaine. Lancelot 
knows her secret, yet he departs without a farewell word or look, 
in the hope that he may free her from all memory of him. But 
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she loves him with the love that is her death. They bore her in 
solemn procession to the court, and Arthur, looking upon the fair 
lily of Astolet, wished that it had been otherwise with Lancelot 
and with her. But his love could only be bound where it had 
chosen ; neither his tenderness to Elaine, nor his worship of Arthur 
could break that strong bond of knightly truth which held him ‘to 
Guinever. 

It is true that a cloud dims the constancy of the medizval 
knight. The lady whose color he wore, and in whose name he con- 
quered, was never the one united to him in the purity and singleness 
of the marriage-bond. His duty and service were given to his wife, 
but his worship belonged to another. This doubleness of vision led 
the knight to sunder two relations which are one and inseparable. 
It was left to the later poets—especially from Spenser to Tennyson— 
to identify the two. The wife is lady and mistress to Tennyson’s 
fancy, and his powers are dedicated to her rescue from the yoke of 
familiarity, and the consecration of her home into a temple and 
shrine. For to him the marriage-bond is the substance, whose 
shadow and symbol was the knight’s truth; through his insight 
the days of chivalry open out into modern times; we can pass 
back and forth from Maud and Locksley Hall to Lancelot and 
Guinever, unconscious of any break between ancient and modern 
world. For to Tennyson marriage—or, in George Eliot’s phrase, 
—the tie of love and duty,—is the highest form of that constancy 
which is the idea of chivalry ; it is the yoke and arch and broad- 
stone of honor which gives permanence in modern life to the 
idealities of knighthood. 

These artists reproduce through their creations the methods 
and relations which in real life they desire to emphasize. Daniel 
Deronda and Lancelot, Mirah and Elaine, Guinever and Gwendolen 
are real persons; ours is a special attitude and relationship to them; 
our minds grow about them in the same way that our lives grow 
about our hero or lady. These characters take a permanent place 
before us, drawing out our ideas—as a magnet draws iron filings— 
into orderly and rounded groups. Any idea which is not held by 
some character or some experience leaves no mark upon our con- 
sciousness, decause consciousness has only to do with that which 
is concrete. Just as our dreams are arrested and drawn into 
memory by the persons and pictures which we carry out from 
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them; we see and grasp our ideas through these pictured char- 
acters in which they are embodied. Art is to the student what ac- 
tion and experience are to men of the world; it reveals his mind 
outside of him, and he is enabled to enter into its possession and 
make use of it as constantly as the workman can use his material, 
combining the separate parts into an imitation of that work of art 
which is their best symmetry. In this way art threads our thoughts 
and actions into an extended whole; it is the refrain and _ re- 
currence which rises into our consciousness, claiming every- 
thing akin to it, and elaborating our lives into a continuous 
design. It builds out of our waste thoughts a permanent home 
for our ideas and aspirations; that which we have achieved is se- 
curely held till we are strong enough to carry it to completion. In 
this palace and home of art our minds are warmed and animated 
till they have grown to full consciousness and individuality. 
George Eliot especially recognizes this natural growth of the 
mind by an apprenticeship and constancy to the work of some 
master in art. Her own works are brought before the public 
mind in a way which fosters this effectiveness. They are published 
in monthly parts, in order that the time may be prolonged, during 
which the reader’s mind may dwell upon and build itself about 
them. This lingering production has nothing distasteful in it, be- 
cause her novels excite no morbid or sensational craving. They 
cannot be read through by any other process than an absorption 
into her position; the overladen mind would be assimilated in 
place of assimilating, and the effect produced upon it would vanish 
as soon as it passed from the external pressure of her influence. 
There is a relief in the consciousness that time is given us to 
grasp each of the successive pictures as it is presented ; our minds 
are not nervously alert; they have the easy and natural attitude 
which belongs to our every-day life. We are living in the pres- 
ence of her mind and work; we see the methods by which the 
creation of her world proceeds and our insights are made distinct 
and manageable through the associations which fix them in our 
separate spheres. She analyzes character by displaying the com- 
binations into which its different elements enter, by observing the 
tinge and color which are never separate from its presence. It is 
by these inherent attractions and affinities that she draws quali- 
ties out into life, mapping each of her characters by its relation- 
ship to all the rest. The inner nature is displayed in the outer 
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form; her analysis of characters and her synthesis of them into 
plot and story are identified in the operation of their elective affi- 
nities. The social world which she constructs follows and explains 
real life as accurately as the chemist explains nature; her creations 
act out their parts before us as if they were real persons. They 
are fixed points about which our minds gather, friends whom we 
know through fellowship and self-recognition, symbols and types 
which utter our experience, bearing the garment we see our minds 
by, just as mythology was to the Greeks the nomenclature and 
garment of religious thought. We can read her works with a 
growing mastery over the symbolical and hieroglyphic language 
of art. Os 

George Eliot herself gives us the best example of this appren- 
ticeship and mastery in the sets of chapter-headings which lend a 
noticeable charm and adornment to her later novels. These headings 
catch and reflect, with marvellous power of suggestion and illustra- 
tion, some special quality in the characters which they describe. They 
correlate and associate the impression which George Eliot makes 
with that which is made by another artist ; for the highest criticism 
is always a reproduction of the art on which it broods; it fastens and 
perpetuates some touch in the artist’s work, through the sympa- 
thetic discovery of the same touch in works by a different hand. 
Criticism thus becomes the medium through which these separate 
expressions flash upon us simultaneously. Take, ¢. g., the heading 
in Daniel Deronda, which identifies his attitude toward Gwendo- 
len’s appeal with the broad agony of Prometheus. “ Moments of 
intense suffering which take the quality of action—like the cry of 
Prometheus, whose chained anguish seeins a greater energy than 
the sea and sky he invokes and the deity he defies. Men, like 
planets, have both a visible and an invisible history. The astrono- 
mer threads the darkness with strict deduction, accounting so for 
every visible arc in the wanderer’s orbit, and the narrator of human 
actions, if he did his work with the same completeness, would 
have to thread the hidden pathways of feeling and thought which 
lead up to every moment of action.’ The isolation of Gwendolen 
in the horror that came upon her after Grandcourt’s death is com- 
pared with that of the Amcient Mariner : 

«« The pang, the curse with which they died 
Had never passed away ; 


I could not draw my eyes from their’s, 
Nor lift them up to pray.” 
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Mordecai’s power over Deronda becomes more comprehensible 
through the heading which identifies his hope for the Jews with 
the imperial inspiration of Moses, who was an architect of men 
not of stone, whose temple, like that sublime structure in the Rev- 
elation, was eternal because living men were the columns and sup- 
port thereof. 

But these criticisms do not merely identify her work outside 
of her; they have a peculiar and potent individuality because they 
recreate it in themselves. They are an example of that highest 
criticism which not only fastens these separate qualities and char- 
acters through the correlation of them with real men or with the 
realities of art; but also urmites and fuses them, with the artist’s 
own intensity, into a vision of that clear and transparent truth 
which is the essence and secret of his work. For they are linked 
into a unity about the characters which are described by them 
through a recurrence of the same or like imagery. Gwendolen’s life 
is constantly represented by the experience of the Amctent Mariner. 
Each hurrying current of desire changes her course; the sun 
rises at one time upon her left, and again on her right, while be- 
neath all changes and surprises there is a spirit which moves like 


the ships in Homer, inevitably according to Gwendolen’s wish. 
At the climax of her loneliness and despair, Deronda’s influence 
enters her troubled life, and she follows him as the waters follow 
the moon. 


Still as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast: 

His great bright eye most silently 
Toward the moon is cast. 

If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim ; 
See, brother, see how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 


We can almost retrace the work of the mind which wrought 
its separate impressions into this golden chain of chapter-headings. 
They follow each other like the thoughts in Coleridge’s Zad/e-talk, 
which are the headings to a connected conversation. We can open 
one heading into another, just as we could open one thought into 
that which succeeds. Each heading is a point: from these points 
we can construct the circle which sweeps about the character at its 
centre: and from these circles we can obtain the common law and 
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logic which determine their nature and their development. For 
the critic’s path, which is indicated by separate positions, sweeps 
ina complete circle, like that of an earth about its sun.. For the 
art which holds his mind is an influence rather than a power; it 
does not force the mind into unnatural shapes, but rather awakens 
nature from its lethargy: it is the broad and kindly light which 
enables each separate life to choose from a common atmosphere the 
elements which are its own, and quickens in each the currents that 
move it to its special fruition. Art makes no attempt to enter 
within the solitariness of organic life: the artist brings to each 
man the influences and elements which he must take to himself and 
assimilate, working them, according to’his own impulses and laws, 
into the fibre and texture of his nature. That last final process by 
which individuality asserts itself in growth is sacred to the artist, 
for it is the glory and the vocation of art to recognize individuality. 
To the solid ground of nature 
Trusts the mind that builds for aye. ° 

The artist trusts his truths to nature; he gives them up to each 
teeming mind, certain that in each they will be carried up to new - 
flower and fruition. This quality of the artist belongs to Deronda’s 
character and influence: he does not thrust his goodness upon 
Gwendolen, he does not encourage her to escape from the evil by 
which she is oppressed: his self-contained goodness awakens 
echoes and vibrations within her, till she is roused into a struggle 
whose end is no change of place but change of nature. Deronda 
stands aloof from any interference with another’s life, as if he were 
held by invisible bonds; his very sympathy completes itself in a 
reverence which keeps him from laying violent hands upon the 
character which he would influence. It is the old story of Prome- 
theus, the son of the Gods; he who brought fire from heaven, and to 
whom we turn for deliverance, is bound powerless to the rock, 
while an eagle tears his heart. Reverence like this lifts the falling 
and the fallen up to self-reverence and self-respect ; they are restored 
to their minds; their strength and their confidence will be asserted 
in self-mastery. 

Daniel eronda is the flower and crown of George Eliot’s 
work: the creation in whom she is well pleased. All the tender- 
ness of Romola, and the strength of Felix Holt are united in him: 
she takes delight in adorning him with every gift and grace. In him, 
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is incarnate that reverence which is the essence of George Eliot's 
art. For hers is a benignant influence, her words have none of 
that direct bitterness which speaks daggers to the wounded spirit 
and stings with the wisdom of a serpent; to her there is no door 
of communication between mind and mind save that which opens 
through the veiled utterances of art. 

The art remains the one way possible 

Of speaking truths to mouths like hers, at least 

How look a brother in the face and say 

«« Thy right is wrong, eyes hast thou yet art blind, 

Thine ears are stuffed and stopped, despite their length, 

And, oh, the foolishness thou countest faith !’’ 

Say this as silvery as tongue can troll— 

The anger of the man may be endured, 

The shrug, the disappointed eyes of him 

Are not so bad to bear—but here’s the plague, 

That all this trouble comes of telling truth, 

Which truth, by when it reaches him, looks false, 

Seems to be just the thing it would supplant, 

Not recognizable by whom it left— 

While falsehood would have done the work of truth. 

But art—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 

Only to mankind—art may tell a truth 

Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 

Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word. 

So may you paint your picture, twice show truth, 

Beyond mere imagery on the wall,— 

So, note by note, bring music from your mind, 

Deeper than ever the Andante dived,— 

So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 

Suffice the eye, and save the soul besides. 


J. Carroiy SmytTu. 








THE MODERN MUSEUM.* 


TT’HE sentiment which forms the text of the following remarks, 
| is this: that of all the grand edifices which men are accus- 
tomed to erect for public uses, none is more necessary than the 
museum. I firmly believe that the spirit of the present age has 
made it that of great museums. This is the day of colossal ex- 


*An address delivered by Professor E. D. Cope, at the opening of the Permanent 
Exhibition, in Philadelphia, May roth, 1879. 
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hibits of the works of creation, as the middle ages were the ages 
for the building of immense temples, or cathedrals. These, it must 
be confessed, were too frequently erected to an unknown God. 
But with the field of nature exposed before us, as it has been by 
the labors of many men during the present century, we have 
now acquired, it is to be hoped, some knowledge of that God who 
had been previously unknown, so far as relates to those works 
which interest us most immediately. 

Now, as regards the method of presenting the results of the 
great and all embracing process of creation, I will offer a kind 
of synopsis of the order in which it appears to our minds as we 
stand within our civilization, and thence cast our eyes over the past, 
gradually unfolding the history of the world from its commence- 
ment. Some of the statements which I shall make will doubtless 
be trite, for I chiefly hope to exhibit the connection between facts 
already recognized, upon which the classification of this great ex- 
position may be securely based. 

It is well known that man as an animal commenced his exist- 
ence with but few appliances for protecting and supporting himself. 
There is still a state of savagery in which even the making of the 
vessels for holding food and liquid is unknown. Implements of 
all kinds, at an early day, and in a still existing state of savagery, 
were nothing but fragments of rocks, mostly of flint, and the use 
of metals was unknown, except as shining ornaments with which 
the savage was amused in leisure moments. The making of pot- 
tery and the use of the bow and arrow were advances of much 
more importance than we can now well conceive. ‘Lhe discovery 
and making of the bow and arrow, simple as we now consider the 
method to be, was only attained after the expiration of ages. 

In the discovery of the art of weaving, man became at last in- 
dependent of the wild animals and of their migrations, as a source 
of supply of clothing; and by domestication of animals, he was 
enabled to control them also for the purpose of furnishing him 
with food. In spite of all the changes of the seasons, he could 
then keep his flocks and herds and make his stuffs, and clothe him- 
self and his families. He ceased to rely upon the chase, and be- 
came pastoral. Here we have the indication of one of the great 
stages in the progress of man. But, until agriculture was dis- 
covered, and manufacturing as a separate occupation was com- 
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menced, he was compelled to be nomadic; he was under the ne- 
cessity of moving his tent from place to place, in order to find 
food for his flocks and herds. When agriculture came, civilization 
in its true sense began. When the soil of one locality was capa- 
ble of yielding food year after year, so that there was a surplus, 
commerce had a serious beginning. One set of men could pro- 
duce food enough for all, and another set of men could then have 
time to make clothing for all; and so food and clothing became 
interchangeable, according to the people’s needs, and organized 
society, with its commerce, had its origin. 

But in order to carry on agriculture and the chase, something 
more than stone hatchets and stone diggers were necessary. Hence, 
doubtless, the experiments in the effort to utilize more tenacious 
metals were innumerable. Then was discovered the working of 
soft metals occuring native, such as copper; an important advance. 
Later, success crowned the efforts of early man when the dis- 
covery of the art of working iron was made, and a wonderful im- 
petus to his control over nature was given. We are all familiar 
with the results that followed. New weapons were made. The 
building of larger vessels to float upon the water, and the creation 
of new hand-machinery, necessarily became possible. When in 
modern times steam was harnessed, all processes were accelerated 
tenfold, and now electricity has bound the human race together 
so that the most rapid interchange can take place in answer to 
all demands; and supplies of food and clothing need no longer be 
wanting to any one of its widely scattered nations. One may say 
that such was the physical establishment of the human race upon 
this world. The great triumph over nature was accomplished by 
this process. 

In accordance with this history of development, the present 
exhibition is to present the results of human industry from its 
earliest appearance, representing them in five departments, viz. : 

The department of archzology and ethnology. 

The department of agriculture. 

The department of architecture. 

The department of model homes. 

And finally, the department of machinery and manufactures. 

We can readily see what interest attaches to the department of 
manufactures and machinery, if we are at all familiar with the pro- 
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gress of our species, with the history of his supplies of clothing 
and daily food, of how our ancestors lived, and how the first men 
were, as it were, turned loose upon the world to shift for them- 
selves. We know that they lived and survived, and that we are 
standing, to-day, surrounded by all the conveniences of civilization. 
We anticipate that the department of machinery and manufac- 
tures will elucidate the subject in the extensive space which has 
been devoted to it within the building. 

We now pass to the departments devoted to the supply of the 
necessities of his mind. It is evident that man in his first existence 
upon earth, began with sufficient rationality to enable him to sup- 
port and protect himself against fearful odds; for as of all animals 
the least perfectly furnished with natural defences, he was com- 
pelled to rely upon his own skill and activities. He inherited what 
he had to start with; and doubtless found abundant necessity for 
using it in his combats with the lions, tigers, hyenas, wild oxen 
and bears which shared with him the field and forest. The brain, 
at some periods of its life, is, probably of all organs of the body, 
the most capable of growth-changes, as it is most susceptible to 
sense-impressions. Hence it is developed by exercise to a re- 
markable degree. The development of mind under use is familiar, 
though not sufficiently so, to us all. Its degeneracy in conse- 
quence of disuse is equally well known. As man’s life has been 
from the start a struggle against the forces of nature, without 
weapons or protection, save those of his own making, so man’s 
history is the history of the development of his mind. The pro- 
gress of rationality is the progress of the most perfect of the ani- 
mal creation, but it is not the only progress. The development of 
the sentiments has also advanced with the opportunity of exercis- 
ing them. From our social relations, our affections have sprung ; 
from the necessity of law imposed for mutual protection, our moral 
ideas have been derived. In these two fields, man appears asa 
higher being, apparently preparing for a still higher destiny. 
Further than this glimpse, I will not refer to the future. We have 
much to do in the present. Sz guaeris [laborem] amoenum circum- 
Spice. 

As representing purely intellectual objects, there are three 
departments represented within the walls of this Exhibition. 

Firstly, the department of industrial training, to develop and 
stimulate mechanical knowledge and skill. 
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Secondly, the department of schools and libraries, in which 
is exhibited the apparatus used in the training of the mind while 
most plastic, in all that is necessary for its adult life. 

And finally, the department of the fine arts, which are used to 
develop and keep alive the affections and sentiments, and remind 
us ever of the beautiful, the good and the true. 

Of necessity, we first look at these subjects with the eye of phy- 
sical utility. I hope that I have made it evident that the contem- 
plation of man by himself has of all subjects the highest utility. 
In considering the laws of our being and the conditions which gave 
rise to our existence, let us return to the starting point of human 
progress, and endeavor to carry our view into that past where 
man’s agency was unknown, and where life struggled toward the 
creation and birth of its latest offspring, mind. Here we have the 
history of the battles of life with its environment, with hunger and 
thirst, with flood and earthquake, ever defeated, yet ever rising 
indestructible. It has been taught by disaster, learning new de- 
fences and safeguards. To-day, after these zons of change, life is 
everywhere. The soil is full of it, the waters teem with it, the air is 
clouded with it. Wherever it can exist, there life comes. We eat 
it, we drink it; it abounds in the centres of human population, as 
in the wastes of the ocean and of the prairie. There are five hundred 
thousand species of animals and as many of plants, and there are 
few of these that are not represented by millions of individuals. If 
now we seek to express in one word the grand distinctive feature 
which this term implies, life may be described as the condition 
which can feel; not indeed the condition which does feel, for there 
are many functions of life which involve no feeling or conscious- 
ness; but these are exhibitions of mechanical or automatic force, 
originated in consciousness, which, when its work is done and its 
machinery is in working order, has the happy characteristic of 
passing on to other scenes where new necessities call for it. 

The laws which have carried this life through ages of time, 
and also clothed it in so many wondrous forms, are also laws of 
our own life. What life has done in the past can be done again, if 
it be worth doing; so that we find utility as well as pleasure in con- 
templating its history. Here, as elsewhere, this Exhibition should 
be an educator, for 

The department of Organic Material 
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will display the handiwork of life in the dwellings and machinery 
it has built for itself from the beginning of geological time. 

As we approach non-living matter, or the inorganic world, we 
are led to speculate on the origin of life. This raw material, as we 
can call it, represented here by 

The department of Inorganic Material, 
is the product of a laboratory whose processes are co-extensive 
with time, and whose boundaries are those of the universe. 
In its history we find material for ceaseless wonder, for per- 
petual admiration, and also for serious thought. Our minds 
necessarily become earnest in the presence of the vastness of the 
stellar masses, and we feel something akin to horror in observing 
the stupendous effects of force. We are compelled to pause and 
ask ourselves the meaning of the tremendous conflict of the forces 
which raged for zons before the earth was fit for life. We see 
processes of world-making, with their successive storms of matter, 
substance after substance descending to their centres, either in 
gentle mists or in thundering avalanches, as the case might be, 
with the dissipation of heat or decrease of temperature. We see 
the atmospheres of planets gradually cleared, so as to admit the 
light of the great solar bodies, and the worlds become habitable. 

But why or how the fire of life caught the material of life as it 
exists here, we cannot yet perceive. It did come, whether by 
communication from an outside source, or whether actually pro- 
duced by processes in dead matter, we do not know. In its es- 
sence, as consciousness or sensibility, I do not believe it to be the 
offspring of anything, but to be additional to matter and force ; 
the third fact of the universe, to which the two others are necessary. 
It spreads from place to place, whenever the conditions of matter 
and force are suitable for it. It is like a fire let loose, which now 
creeps through low cushions of moss and grass, now smoulders in 
old wood, then blazes high as heaven in fruitful meadows and tower- 
ing forests,—it dies out in the earth, avoids bare rocks, and ceases 
abruptly as it strikes the edge of the water. But matter capable 
of displaying it there doubtless always has been, if not in one 
planet then in another; if not in one solar system then in another; 
and so it penetrates the universe, derived from the great reservoir 
of consciousness—wherever that may be—perhaps all around us. 
The labor and time consumed in making the living world of to-day, 
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is only realized by those who can read the history of creation. 
What ages have passed since life began the struggle whose out- 
come is mind! What millions of attempts, so to speak, were 
made before the best working machine, man, the triumph of mental 
organization, was turned out! What immeasurable waste, from 
one point of view, was necessary before this result was achieved. 
Mountains of limestone bespeak the ruin of countless myriads of 
animals; coal and oil and other similar substances are the quintes- 
sence of forests and other cohorts of living things. Even the solid 
flint has been laid down in incredible masses by the gentle showers 
of the shells of minute plants upon the floor of the ocean, and 
square leagues of rocks in all parts of the earth are filled with the: 
remains of the inhabitants of land and water. Tribe after tribe, 
nation after nation has fallen, and we ask as we wonder,— 
How many pleasures and pains lie buried with these millions? 
How many songs have been hushed? How many discordant cries 
silenced, before the relentless advance of the law of progress that 
has allowed no laggards. Such is the explanation of the heca- 
tombs of the past, such the lesson man finds set before him. In 
considering the time occupied in the creation of man, and the waste 
involved in the process, it is incumbent on us that the value of the 
result is not diminished through any fault of ours. In this view, 
the creation of exhibitions like the present one finds its best justi- 
fication. There is no more certain way of teaching of the future 
than by the knowledge of the history of the past. 

As before remarked, there is no doubt that the present time is 
the age of these great museums; it is becoming more and more 
evident that there can be no greater benefit to society than to have 
the evidence of the laws of progress before its eyes. It will then 
learn that the species cannot go backwards, and that if society goes 
backwards, the world will leave it behind; that progress is a plea- 
sure, and that retrogression will sooner or later become a pain. That 
thousands and millions are nothing in opposition to the progress 
of nature, and that, as in the past so in the future, she can bury her 
dead no matter how many they be. That this building is the 
place for such an exhibition, as adapted to the means of this city, 
I think no one can for a moment doubt. It is the only build- 
ing, to my knowledge, which is sufficiently large and extended 
to present in order the millions of objects which we ought to ex- 
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hibit. The space which is contained within these walls, well sup- 
ported by iron columns, and bound together by iron girders as 
they are, can hold the contents of the British Museum and the 
South Kensington Museum combined; it would contain the con- 
tents of the Louvre and the ¥ardin des Plantes conveniently under 
one roof. Here the visitor or the citizen can pass from one de- 
partment to the other, without having traversed the length and 
breadth of this great city, and without missing any part of them. 

Shall this city, the second in population on the American con- 
tinent, in the front rank of the cities of the world, neglect this 
opportunity ? Shall it refuse material aid; shall it entomb its dol- 
lars and bury its talent, so to speak, in the earth, by erecting new 
and costly museum buildings in scattered localities? A disting- 
uished author says that the work of science is generally in inverse 
ratio to elegance of buildings and appliances; and it certainly is 
unwise for men to put money into structures, and not leave enough 
to support the work to be carried on within their walls. 

I sincerely hope that this important opportunity will not be 
lost, and that Philadelphia may fully avail itself of the facilities 
which are presented within the immense space which is covered 
by the roof above us. E. D. Cope. 








THE BRITISH POWER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
I. 


N order to clearly understand the condition of political affairs in 
| South Africa at the present time, and to be able intelligently 
to criticize the policy which the British Government has pursued 
towards the colonists and the native tribes in that remote corner 
of the earth—and thus learn the causes leading to the existing 
troubles with the Zulus—it will be necessary to review the history 
of that section from its first settlement by the whites. 

I. The Cape of Good Hope was first rounded in 1486 by the 
Portuguese, who were followed soon after by the English and 
Dutch. In 1652 it was taken possession of by the Dutch East 
India Company, which established a supply and trading station 
there. During the war between Holland and France, the Prince 
of Orange sought refuge in England, and in order to prevent the 
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Cape falling into the hands of the French, an English fleet was 
despatched in 1795 to take possession of it until peace should be 
declared. By the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, it was restored to 
the Dutch. Upon the breaking out of war between France and 
Great Britain a few years afterwards, the British Government, ap- 
preciating the importance of the Cape as a naval and military sta- 
tion, again despatched a force to take possession of it. A feeble 
resistance was made by the few Dutch troops to the landing of the 
expedition, but terms of surrender were signed January 19th, 1806, 
by which act the Cape of Good Hope was formally declared a 
British colony. ‘“ Every man in the colony was benefitted when the 
incubus of the Dutch East India Company was removed.” 

Cape Colony now began to grow rapidly in population, and to 
extend its limits far into the interior. As in all similar cases, how- 
ever, the settlement and constant extension of the whites led to 
continual troubles with the surrounding natives, who generally re- 
garded the whites as intruders upon their domain, and held that 
they were entirely justified in plundering the intruders and driving 
them out of the country, if possible. In order to put an end to 
these troubles, it was determined in 1809 to expel all the Kafirs 
from the country east of the Fish river, which had been declared 
the boundary line between them and the colonists since 1778. 
This movement led to the first serious war with the natives. After 
this, the government held out great inducements to encourage the 
growth of the old and the settlement of new sections, the British 
Parliament voting 450,000 to assist colonization. Ina few years 
thousands of English, Irish and Scotch immigrants settled in the 
colony. In 1834 a King’s Order in Council abolished slavery in 
all the South African colonies and granted equal rights to all per- 
sons, colored as well as white. At the same time the Governor of 
the Cape was instructed to cultivate friendly intercourse with all 
Kafir tribes and to station proper men among them to assist them 
in acquiring the customs of civilization. Treaties were also to be 
made to stop the depredations constantly occurring. While the 
government was thus endeavoring to carry out this peace policy, 
the Gaika tribes, to the number of twenty thousand men, fell upon 
the colony, but in retaliation Kafirland was invaded, and British 
sovereignty was declared over the territory of the hostile tribes 
as far as the Kei river—the present boundary of Cape Colony 
proper. 
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New treaties were now made with most of the tribes, based 
upon the views of a committee of the House of Commons and of 
a number of English philanthropists appointed to inquire into the 
subject. After four years experience, Governor Sir George Napier 
wrote: “As far as the colonial government and the colonists were 
concerned, never were treaties more strictly or pertinaciously ad- 
hered to; but not so with the Kafirs, for they commenced from 
the first to plunder the colonists, and notwithstanding every exer- 
tion, it was found impossible to prevent these depredations, which 
caused ruin and dissatisfaction among the farmers.” In 1846 
affairs again culminated in open war, this time extending over a 
period of two years. The treaty of peace finally concluded with 
the defeated chiefs acknowledged British sovereignty over their 
territory, thenceforth known as British Kaffrairia. Scarcely had 
the ravaged districts begun to recover from the effects of the last 
war before another one broke out. In 1850 a Kafir prophet ex- 
cited his people by proclaiming that he had power to change the 
Englishmen’s bullets into water, and by arming the natives with 
charmed sticks could give them power to destroy all the white peo- 
ple. The superstitious natives engaged in the crusade with fanati- 
cal zeal. A long and destructive campaign followed, ending in 
1853 by the stereotyped submission of the chiefs and the absorp- 
tion of their country as British territory, it forming the district 
now called Queen’s Town. 

In 1854 the British government voted £40,000 a year for the 
purpose of maintaining educatidnal and benevolent institutions for 
the benefit of the natives, and for building roads and other public 
works upon which they were to be employed. Various reforms 
were at the same time inaugurated in the tribal government of the 
natives looking to their gradual civilization. 

In 1857 another native prophet arose, who ordered the people 
to destroy all their cattle and other stock, and to refrain from till- 
ing the soil, telling them that a superior breed of cattle and 
abundant crops would spring out of the ground, and that the 
whites would be swept from the face of the earth. The date ap- 
pointed passed without the fulfilment of the prophecy, of course, 
and the deluded natives began to suffer from the famine which 
they brought upon themselves, many thousands of them dying of 
starvation. It is thought that the prophet was instigated by some 
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of the chiefs, who desired, by reducing their people to want and 
desperation; to lead them to plunder and make general war upon 
the settlers, which result naturally did follow. The government 
was prepared for the emergency and drove the Kafirs far beyond 
the limits of the colony. After this there was no serious war 
with the natives until the present. 

II. Natal is the second in importance of the British colonies in 
Svuth Africa. In 1833-4, the Dutch settlers, or doers, (peasants) 
of Cape Colony, who had long been dissatisfied with British rule, 
sought to escape from it by “trekking,” or moving, northward 
across the border, intending to establish a government of their own 
elsewhere. In 1836, the emigrant doers, then numbering about ten 
thousand persons, issued a statement of the grievances which im- 
pelled them to undertake their pilgrimage into the wilderness. 
They complained that the government had failed to properly pro- 
tect them from the constant incursions of the Kafirs; it had failed 
to pass laws to suppress native vagrancy ; and the same govern- 
ment which had previously encouraged and profited by slavery, 
now arbitrarily emancipated their slaves and allowed only about 
one-third their value for them. Another grievance was the declar- 
ation of the equal rights of all classes in the colony,—a condition 
to which the doers, with their strong prejudices against the natives, 
could not submit. Their sentiments were concentrated in the 
words :—“ We quit this colony under the full assurance that the 
English government has nothing more to require of us, and will 
allow us to govern ourselves without its interference in the future.” 

Crossing the Orange river, the emigrants “ trekked” first 
northward, and then eastward across the Drakensberg mountains 
into what is now the colony of Natal. luring their wanderings, 
they were the objects of constant attack by the natives, the scat- 
tered parties suffering the most serious losses in life and property. 
While crossing the Drakensberg, a party of men was sent ahead 
to visit Dingan, the Zulu king, to ask permission to settle in Natal, 
over which he claimed sovereignty. Dingan received the deputa- 
tion with apparent friendship and promised to grant their request. 
As they were about to leave on their return, in February, 1838, he 
invited them to his £raa/ to witness a war-dance and sham-fight by 
his troops. In the midst of the sham-fight the Zulus made a rush 
upon the visitors and massacred the whole party, numbering about 
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one hundred souls. Dingan then sent out his forces against all 
the emigrants on the eastern side of the Drakensberg. These 
were attacked at night and without a moment’s warning, the 
slaughter being indiscriminate. As soon as the emigrants on the 
western side heard of the fate which had befallen their comrades, 
they immediately organized a force of eight hundred men to pun- 
ish the Zulus. By breaking up into small parties, and falling 
into ambushes, the doers suffered heavy loss and were finally com- 
pelled to retreat. Their sufferings after this were extreme, but 
although the government of Cape Colony sent word asking them 
to return, they heroically refused to do so. Later in the year 
another force of six hundred men was organized, and in December 
a battle was fought between the doers, corraled behind their wag- 
ons, and the Zulu army, numbering about ten thousand men. 
After some hours fighting, the former made a sudden charge from 
their enclosure and scattered the latter in all directions. In 1840, 
a final expedition was organized against Dingan, the farmers hav- 
ing Panda, the king’s brother, with four thousand of his warriors, 
as anally. Dingan’s forces were soon routed, and he was shortly 
afterwards killed. The docrs now recognized Panda as king of the 
Zulus, and at the same time issued a proclamation declaring all 
the territory between the Black Imfolosi and Umzimvubu rivers, 
and the Indian Ocean and the Drakensberg mountains, to belong 
to the emigrant farmers, who had established a government under 
the name of “The South African Society of Port Natal.” In 1840 
the name was changed by the Volksraad, or council, to the “ Re- 
public of Natal and Adjacent Countries,’ the laws of Holland, 


with such local changes as were necessary, being adopted. A me- 
morial was addressed to the Queen, praying her to recognize the Re- 
public as a free and independent state. To this the reply was re- 
turned that Her Majesty could not acknowledge a portion of her own 


subjects as an independent people, nor permit them to form inde- 
pendent states in South Africa. 

Owing to the constant troubles between the docrs and Kafirs, and 
the evils likely to result therefrom to the other colonies, the British . 
took possession of Natal 1842, the doers making a show of armed 
resistance, in which some lives were lost on both sides. The 
Queen’s proclamation, formally annexing Natal to the British do- 
minions, was dated May 12th, 1843. 
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Soon after this the Zulus began pouring southward across the 
Tugela river, which formed the boundary between Natal and Zulu. 
land. They were seeking a refuge in British territory from the 
cruelty and oppression of their king and chiefs. Their overwhelm- 
ing and increasing numbers caused a feeling of general insecurity 
among the whites, who were few in number and were widely scat- 
tered. This ever-threatening danger, with several other well- 
founded causes of complaint, induced the doers to make preparations 
for abandoning the colony and seeking another home elsewhere. 
The wanderings of these emigrants,—some of whom entered the 
Orange river country, and others the Trans-Vaal,—will be noticed 
hereafter. 

III. About 1825 the Dutch farmers of the Cape, who were ad- 
vancing farther northward every year, first crossed the Orange 
river into the fine country now known as the Orange Free State. 
The Griqua Hottentots who occupied the territory made no objec- 
tion, as they found it convenient to barter with the colonists for 
arms, ammunition and other supplies. When the doer exodus took 
place from Cape Colony in 1833-4, a portion of the emigrants had 
settled in the Orange river territory. When British sover- 
eignty was declared over Natal in 1842, many of the settlers 
“trekked” back over the Drakensberg, some of them into the 
Orange river country and some northward across the Vaal and 
into the country beyond. Strengthened by these accessions from 
Natal and others from Cape Colony, the Orange river settlers un- 
dertook to form a government for themselves. Their increasing 
power also enabled them to oppress the natives in various ways. 
The natural consequence was that troubles became frequent and 
serious. When the doers had a fight with any tribe, they reduced 
to slavery all whom they did not destroy or drive out of the 
country. They also bought native women and children as slaves. 
So overbearing and aggressive did they become in their conduct 
towards the natives, and so serious had the troubles with the sur- 
rounding tribes become, that the Governor of Cape Colony felt 
called upon to interfere. Upon his proposition all matters in dis- 
pute between the doers and natives were submitted to disinterested 
arbitrators for settlement, an arrangement which was happily car- 
ried out. The governor then stated that if four out of five of the 
colonists expressed a wish to be received as British subjects, he 
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would grant their request. It appearing that the majority so de- 
sired, the governor, as High Commissioner for South Africa, issued 
a proclamation on the 3d of February, 1848, declaring British 
sovereignty over all the country north of the Orange river to the 
Vaal river and east to the Drakensberg mountains. These limits 
included the territories of the Griquas, Basutos, Barolongs and 
several other tribes of natives, who also desired British sovereignty 
and protection to be extended over them. Many of the doers, 
headed by Andries Pretorius, their chief commandant, declared 
that four out of five did not ask for British rule, and drove out the 
British officials who had been placed over them. But they were 
defeated and dispersed by an expeditionary force. The majority 
of the dvers then declared their entire submission. 

In 1850 grave disturbances arose between the various tribes oc- 
cupying the sovereignty in regard to their territorial rights. They 
all appealed to the government, which had acknowledged their 
rights and promised to protect them, so that it was accordingly 
drawn into their quarrel. When the news of the condition of af- 
fairs reached England, it was determined, in view of the constant 
annoyance of the subject, and the great expense which would be 
incurred in maintaining peace, to relinquish British sovereignty 
over the Orange river country, and at the same time the colonial 
officials were forbidden for the future to make any extension of the 
British dominions in South Africa. On the 8th of April, 1854, a 
Royal Order in Council proclaimed the legal abandonment by Her 
Majesty’s Government of the Orange river sovereignty, the govern- 
ment of which was turned over to a deputation of doers appointed 
to receive it, with an acknowledgment of their independence. 

Many questions of territorial and boundary rights soon rose 
and led to disputes and fights, not only between the doers and na- 
tives, but also between the different native tribes. Finally, in 
1868, the Basutos, pressed on all sides and their power completely 
broken, appealed to the governor of Cape Colony, as they had 
done several times before, to take them under British protection. 
In order to save them from annihilation, he granted their request, 
and proclaimed Basuto-land British territory. 

In 1871 the diamond districts were discovered in the territory 
lying on the western boundary of the Free State, and claimed by 
the doers and Griquas. The latter then, like the Basutos, appealed 
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to the governor of Cape Colony, and on the 27th of October, 1871, 
their country, including the diamond fields, was proclaimed British 
territory, under the name of the Province of Griqualand West. 

The action of the British in regard to the Basutos and Griquas, 
as well as upon several other subjects, aroused bitter feelings in 
the minds of the doers, and led to much warm correspondence be- 
tween the governments. In 1876 Earl Carnarvon, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, invited President Brand of the Free State 
to visit England and confer with him personally upon the matters 
in dispute. The invitation was accepted, and the result was a sat- 
isfactory adjustment of all differences. The British Government 
paid £90,000 in full settlement of all claims, and in addition to 
that gave £15,000 to aid the State in constructing a railway to 
connect with the colonial railway system. 

IV. The territory of the Trans-Vaal was first settled in 1838 by 
a number of doers who, after the attack upon them by the Zulus 
in Natal, returned over the Drakensberg and crossed the Vaal into 
the country beyond. Strengthened by many accessions, particu- 
larly from Natal in 1842-3, they established a government and de- 
clared their independence. The governor of Cape Colony then 
issued a proclamation claiming British sovereignty over all the 
territory up to 25° South Latitude, upon which the emigrants 
“trekked ” still farther northward beyond the limit named. 

Like every other colony, the Trans-Vaal soon began to have trou- 
ble with the natives, who were, however, comparatively few in 
number. “Commandos,” which had been in vogue in all the Dutch 
colonies from the first settlement of the Cape, were organized—a 
commando being a levy in arms of all the able-bodied men under 
the leadership of the field-cornet of the district for the purpose of 
pursuing and punishing the natives. In these expeditions cattle 
were run off, villages burned, the natives scattered, and women, 
children, and many of the men, taken to work as laborers—or 
slaves—on the farms. Indeed, it may be said that the young 
doers were as bad in cattle stealing and general plundering as the 
natives were. 

The farmers of the Trans-Vaal, or, as it was afterwards re- 
christened by its Volksraad, “« The South African Republic,” were 
honest and hospitable, but they were also ignorant and boorish, 
endowed with strong prejudices, with natural antipathies against 
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the restrictions of law, and with an almost fanatical hatred of the 
natives. The government they formed was ruder and less liberal 
than that of even the Free State. The general tone of their con- 
stitution and of their sentiments may be inferred from the clause— 
“The people will admit of no equality of persons of color with 
white inhabitants either in state or church.” They adopted, as far 
as possible, a policy of isolation, having little intercourse with the 
other colonies, not excepting their fellow-countrymen of the 
Orange river. 

The independence of the little republic was finally acknowledged 
by the Cape government in 1852, and articles of friendship and 
trade between the two countries were adopted. A few years after 
this, the Trans-Vaal was threatened with disruption by the party 
differences of three factions, which occupied distinct sections of the 
country. These differences were afterwards amicably compro- 
mised ; but as that danger disappeared others arose. They became 
involved in boundary disputes on all sides— with the natives, with 
the Portuguese of Delagoa Bay, with the colonial government and 
with the Free State. In 1871 arbitrators were appointed to adjust 
the disputed questions, but their decisions being generally unfa- 
vorable to the Trans-Vaal, that government attempted to repudiate 
them. On the Zulu border, there was a strip of territory claimed 
by both, but which the Zulu king, Cetywayo, asked Natal to an- 
nex to that colony and thus make a barrier between him and the 
Trans-Vaal. Later still, troubles arose with the Basutos under 
Secocoeni, who refused to pay head-tax and claimed the district of 
Leydenburg and the adjacent country. In 1876 a large “com- 
mando ”’ was despatched against him. His mountain fastness was 
attacked, but the “commando” was compelled to retreat sadly 
demoralized. Another expedition was then sent out, which was a 
little more successful. Peace was soon declared, the terms being 
that Secocoeni pay two thousand head of cattle and acknowledge 
the supremacy of the republic. 

Meanwhile, affairs in the Trans-Vaal had become critical. All 
business was paralyzed, the public treasury was empty, many of 
the people refused to pay any more taxes, and the country was so 
distracted that it was impossible for the government to enforce its 
authority. Seeing the helplessness of the republic, the natives 
became more independent and aggressive, and began plundering 
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on all sides. The danger of a general native war, in which not 
only the Trans-Vaal but all the other South African colonies would 
become involved, was imminent. Such was the condition ‘of af- 
fairs which greeted Sir Theophilus Shepstone, upon his arrival as 
her Majesty’s special commissioner to inquire into the nature of 
the troubles between the whites and natives, and to propose meas- 
ures for their settlement, with power to annex to the British do- 
minions any territory which the peace and welfare of the different 
colonies might demand. Acting under this authority, the com- 
missioner issued a proclamation on the 12th of April, 1877, setting 
forth the facts in the case and proclaiming that on and after the 
date named, the Trans-Vaal, or South African Republic, was Bri- 
tish territory. The latest reports from South Africa state that the 
doers of the Trans-Vaal are now endeavoring to yet back their in- 
dependence, and with that object in view are offering a passive re- 
sistance to the British in the present war with the Zulus. Their 
chances of success, however, are exceedingly slight. 

V. Zululand—the scene of the present hostilities. 

Kafir or Caffre (from the Arabian Kafr, an infidel), is not the 
name of a nationality, but isa generic term applied by the early 
doers to all the nativesaround them. Like our own Indians, all the 
native tribes have their own distinctive name and language. The 
Zulus, from an insignificant branch of an older tribe, have in- 
creased by conquest till they now give their name to numerous 
tributary tribes under the sway of the Zulu king. Chaka, the 
Napoleonic founder of the kingdom, was born in 1786. Having 
succeeded his father as chief, by supplanting his elder brother, he 
attacked the surrounding tribes one after another, and extended 
his conquests until he became master of nearly all of south-eastern 
Africa. The cruelties and excesses of which he was guilty are al- 
most incredible. It is estimated that about one million human 
beings were destroyed in battle and by the king’s command during 
the reign of this African Attila between 1812 and 1828. It was 
not unusual for a whole regiment to be put to death after a defeat. 
In order to carry out his plans of conquest, he organized a military 
system which is still maintained. Chaka’s frightful excesses, 
and the oppressive exactions of his military system made bitter 
enemies among even his own people, and he was finally assassi- 
nated by his two brothers, who then settled their claim to the 
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kingship by a battle in which Dingan defeated his rival. Dingan 
was a worthy successor of Chaka in all that was cruel. It was he 
who so treacherously massacred the deputation of doers in Natal 
in 1838, and then sent his army to attack the immigrant camp. In 
1840 a decisive battle was fought, in which Dingan was signally 
defeated, and was killed in his flight soon after. His brother Panda, 
whom the doers then made king, was a milder sovereign. The 
most notable occurrence of Panda’s reign was the struggle for 
the sovereignty between the king’s two sons, Cetywayo and Um- 
bulazi. Cetywayo, with a considerable army, first defeated his 
brother, and was then himself defeated by his father. Upon the 
death of Panda, about eight years ago, the head men of the Zulu 
nation sent messengers to Natal to request that a British represen- 
tative be present at the installation of Cetywayo and that he 
assist the young king in the establishment of a good government. 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone was appointed such representative, and 
he framed a code of general laws for the Zulu people, which were 
formally proclaimed on the day of installation. The substance of 
these laws was as follows: 

That the indiscriminate shedding of blood should cease in the 
land; that no Zulu should be condemned without open trial and 
the public examination of witnesses, for and against, and that he 
should have a right of appeal to the king; that no Zulu’s life 
should be taken without the previous knowledge and consent of 
the king after such trial had taken place, and the right of appeal 
had been allowed to be exercised ; that for minor crimes, the loss 
of property, all or a portion, should be substituted for the punish- 
ment of death. 

When the boundary troubles which had continued for some 
years between Zululand and the Trans-Vaal finally culminated in 
the annexation of the latter to Natal, the boundary dispute was 
transferred to the British government. This dispute was settled 
last fall by a commission which restored to the Zulus their old 
boundary line of the Blood and Pangolo rivers. Accompanying 
this award was a circular from Sir Henry Ernest Bulwer, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Natal, setting forth the many causes of British 
complaint, and demanding certain reforms in the Zulu government 
deemed necessary for native as well as colonial interests. The 
complaints were that the promises made at Cetywayo’s installation 
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in regard to the laws proclaimed, were not carried out; various 
acts of aggression had been committed on British territory ; in 
one case an armed force had pursued two native women across the 
boundary and carrying them back to Zululand had stoned them to 
death ; all the young and able-bodied men in the kingdom are 
compelled to serve in the army, and are not allowed to marry with- 
out the king’s consent; they are not allowed to labor for them- 
selves or to live in peace with their families; and the missionaries 
have been expelled. The Governor’s demands were, that the Zulu 
king should disband his present army and adopt such a military 
system as might be decided upon by the Zulu Council and the 
- British representative ; that the men should be allowed to marry 
when they pleased ; that the laws formerly adopted should be en- 
forced; that the missionaries should be allowed to return; ard 
that a British resident should be allowed in the Zulu capital to sce 
that all these conditions were fulfilled. 

To this ultimatum an answer was demanded by the 11th of Jan- 
uary last. As no answer was received by the date named, the 
British troops and their native auxiliaries, being prepared for the 
contingency, crossed the Tugela river and began the invasion of 
Zululand. The history of the campaign since then—in which uni- 
versal interest was aroused by the news of the awful disaster of 
January 22nd, when 20,000 Zulus attacked a British supply camp at 
Rorke’s Drift and annihilated the entire command, consisting of 
772 British and colonial troops and 851 native auxiliaries—is 
familiar to the general reader. . 

The Zulu military system, founded by Chaka, is the most op- 
pressive one in the world. The army consists of two classes—the 
“men” and the “ boys,” the former married and the latter single,— 
comprising nearly the whole of the able-bodied male population. As 
soon as they attain the age of fourteen or fifteen, the boys are sent to 
a military £raa/ and incorporated into a corps or regiment. The 
Zulu army consists, at present, of thirty-three regiments, eighteen of 
married and fifteen of unmarried men. Every regiment is divided 
into two wings, which are sub-divided into companies of from fifty 
to two hundred men, with appropriate wing and company officers. 
The total effective force under sixty years of age is 40,400 men. 
European arms are used, but their natural weapon 1s the assegai, 
which consists of a double-edged iron blade inserted in the thick 
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end of a tapering stick, the whole being about five feet long. It is 
used chiefly as a dart, but it is also used to stab at close quarters. 
They have no tactics worthy the name, their movements being of 
the simplest nature. Their commissariat consists of a few days’ ra- 
tions of maize or millet and cattle on the hoof, the transportation 
being supplied by boys, who carry the rations and men’s blankets 
and drive the cattle. The men are not allowed to marry without 
the consent of the king, who does not generally permit it till he 
grants it to a whole regiment, when the men usually average forty 
years of age. As this leave is occasionally given to regiments 
which have distinguished themselves in battle, the incentive natur- 
ally makes them eager for war, and consequently increases the 
danger to be feared by their neighbors. The whole system tends 
to make the Zulus essentially a warlike and troublesome people, 
and the reader can, therefore, readily understand why the colonial 
government so strongly insists upon the disbandment of the army 
and the removal of the unnatural restriction to marriage. The 
Zulus are the finest, the bravest and the most intelligent of South 
African races, and in entering into a conflict with such a people, 
organized as they are and with every advantage of country and 
movement in their favor, the British troops have serious work be- 
fore them, though the result of the campaign can be, of course, 
already foretold. JAMEs JosEPH TALBOT. 








TO CHLOE. 


(Horace. Book 1, Ode xxiii.*) 


IKE a young fawn through pathless mountains straying, 
4 Her timid mother’s footsteps still delaying, 
Frightened by each trembling leaf that Spring unfolds, 
Alarmed by every breeze that blows across the wolds, 
Transfixed with terror if a lizard only glides 

From the green covert where at noon he hides, 

So, startled Chloe flies if but I chance to cross her path, 
As though a tiger followed, or Gaetulian lion in his wrath. 
Oh cease these vain and foolish tricks, fair maid, 

And learn, no more of men to be afraid, 

The time hath come to quit your watchful mother’s side, 

In other eyes to live, in other arms to hide. tA 


~ * Translations by members of the Chestnut Hill Horace Club. — 
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A QUARRELSOME QUAKER. 


BOUT one century ago there resided in Richmond, Virginia, 
A an English Quaker, named Joseph Elam, a man of substance 
and a merchant. Quaker as he was, he yet had a combative tem- 
perament, which led him frequently into conflicts, not only with 
the unsanctified worldlings, but with the brethren of his own 
pacific sect. Although travelling in America at that time was 
slow and difficult, he seems to have often visited Philadelphia and 
New York on purposes of business and pleasure, and in more than 
one of these trips he attended the religious meetings of the Society 
of Friends in Philadelphia, contriving on every occasion to pick a 
quarrel and create disorder. For persisting in this conduct, he was 
twice imprisoned in the city jail by the magistrates, and twice incar- 
cerated in the Philadelphia Hospital as insane—managing to escape 
from the hospital both times, however, and to weary the Governors 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania with his complaints. At that period 
Benjamin Franklin was Governor of Pennsylvania, and Edmund 
Randolph was Governor of Virginia. Some correspondence ensued 
between these chief executives in relation to the case of Elam, and 
among the unpublished archives of the State Department of Vir- 
ginia, there are preserved several of the papers bearing on the sub- 
ject. There are, first, a letter from Franklin to Randolph ; second, 
« A declaration against the conduct of Joseph Elam,” by the Phila- 
delphia Friends; third, a letter and a petition from Elam to 
Franklin; and fourth, a letter from Elam to Randolph, criticising 
and commenting upon the letter of Franklin. There is no copy 
here of Governor Randolph’s letter to Governor Franklin, and to 
which the communication from the latter is a response. The 
papers as they are, however, present some interesting features, and 
I will here give them in the order in which I have named them 
above. 

GOV. FRANKLIN TO GOv. RANDOLPH, 
“Philadelphia, May 12th 1788. 
«Str :—I received the letter your Excellency did me the 
honour of writing to me the 15th of December last, relating to 
Mr. Elam, and I thereupon gave him a note directed to the mana- 
gers of the Hospital, requiring them that, if he were again brought 
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to be confined as insane, they should acquaint me before they 
received him, that I might inquire into the case of which before I 
had never heard anything. Sometime after, several of the Heads 
of the Society of Quakers came to me with a complaint that he fre- 
quently disturbed their religious meetings, and informed me that 
his confinement in the Hospital was obtained for him as a favour 
by his Friends on account of his Insanity, he being at that time 
imprison’d in the common Gaol for Breach of the Peace, and for 
insulting the magistrate before whom he was brought by spitting 
in his Face; that his Friends were still of opinion the Confinement 
and Treatment of the Hospital for some time might be advantage- 
ous to him, but they had continu’d to bear with the Disturbances 
he occasioned after his escape from thence, and had not replace’d 
him there through Respect to your Letter, which had been com- 
municated to them. Upon this I sent for him, acquainted him 
with the Complaint, and represented to him the Impropriety of his 
Conduct in disturbing any religious Society in their Meetings, 
which I told him the Government could not suffer, and advis’d him 
to behave more prudently. He did so, as I was inform’d, for some 
time, but renewing his Offences, which became intolerable, the 
Managers of the Hospital took him up as an escap’d Patient and 
again confined him. But he broke out and escap’d a second time 
and obtained a Protection from the Chief Justice. The Physicians 
of our Hospital, who are the principal of the City, have given it as 
their Opinion under their hands that he is really insane, and I have 
been shown several of his Letters which mark strongly that State 
of Mind; yet as often as I have seen him he discours’d rationally ; 
so that I take it to be a temporary, occasional kind of madness, 
which in some Constitutions is produced by even a few Glasses of 
Wine. In these Fits, however, he has been very troublesome to 
the Quakers, as your Excellency will see by the enclos’d which 
they have given me to send to you. I also enclose a Letter just 
received from him, in which he mentions my having laid horrid 
Crimes to his Charge. I know not what this means, having only 
acquainted him in mild Terms with the Complaints of the Quakers 
as above; And the Petition of which he sends me a copy dated the 
21st of October, said to be annexed to a Letter from Wm. Pollard, 
never came to my hands, neither the one nor the other. I have 
been thus particular as your Letter mentions a desire of obtaining 
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full information. Your Excellency may depend on my showing 
every Respect in my Power to any Interposition or Recommenda- 
tion of yours in favour of any of your Citizens, but this Gentleman’s 
eccentric Conduct has brought him into Difficulties which I could 
not prevent. 
“ With great and sincere Esteem, I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 
[signed] « B. FRANKLIN. 


“ His Excellency, the Governour of Virginia.” 


Here follows a copy of the 
QUAKERS’ DECLARATION 
against Elam, forwarded by Gov. Franklin: 

« A declaration against the conduct of Joseph Elam, adopted by 
the three Monthly Meetings of Friends in Philadelphia, 2d month, 
1788 : 

“ Whereas, Joseph Elam, a native of Yorkshire in Great Britain 
and lately from Virginia, has for several months past sojourned 
mostly in this City, and by the irregularity of his conduct hath 
brought great reproach on his character, by associating with such 
who are reputed dissolute persons; and being arraigned before 
Magistrates for his violation of the public peace, treated them ina 
contemptuous manner and with unbecoming language, for his mus- 
demeanors wherein he was twice committed to prison; before 
which time, and since his enlargement, he has occasioned much 
uneasiness in our religious meetings, his behaviour in them having 
been unseemly and inconsistent with the solemnity of the occa- 
sions, which we have patiently borne with, and used endeavors to 
admonish and excite him to a more peaceable, orderly demeanor ; 
but he hath rejected the same, and treated those who have so la- 
boured to reclaim him with slight and contempt, and persists in his 
intrusions upon us, as also in his disorderly behaviour: And altho’ 
he at times appears to be deranged in his understanding, yet we 
have grounds to believe that his agitations of mind are much in- 
creased by giving way to unruly passions, and intemperance in the 
use of strong drink.—Wherefore, as he is thought to be a member, 
and claims a right in our religious society, and the reputation 
thereof suffers by his means :—We think it our duty to declare our 
disunity with with his immoral, reproachful conduct & conversa- 
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tion, and that we cannot acknowledge him worthy of membership 
among us, until by repentance & reformation, he shall manifest 
godly sorrow for his transgressions, and take the shame thereof on 
himself, by a due acknowledgement and condemnation of his dis- 
graceful course of life.”’ 

Upon the letter and petition of Elam to Governor Franklin, 
forwarded by the latter, are superscribed the words, 

“Map Eas.” 

But the writing is smirched and blotted, as if, on second 
thoughts, the writer considered the endorsation too strong and 
drew the feather end of his quill across it. It will be noted that 
it is only in his petition that Elam accords the title of Governor 
to Franklin—calling him simply “ President of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania,” in both the letter to Franklin and that to 
Randolph. The letter to Franklin is short : 


“ Philadelphia, oth May, 1788. 
“ President of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania : 
“Below is Copy of my Petition to thee of 21st October last, 
annexed to a letter from William Pollard, Esqr., of 5th of same 


month, to which I have had no reply. 

“ After I waited on thee for an answer to Governor Randolph’s 
letter, when I intended to write him, I concluded to go, when he 
told me he had not received one from thee. I now think to return to 
Virginia on Monday morning, but am not Determined. However, 
I hope thou will send one for me to Carry to him, or inform me who 
were my accusers as to the ‘horrid crimes thou laid to my Charge 
and as being Publickly Notorious. I want not to be thought trou- 
blesome, or would have gladly waited on thee once more, being 
thy Real Friend. 


(Signed) “ JosEPH ELAM.” 


Here follows the petition referred to: 

“To Benjamin Franklin, Governor of Pennsylvania. The 
Humble Petition of Joseph Elam, of the City of Richmond in 
Virginia—Merchant —now confined in Philadelphia Hospital, shew- 
eth that thy Petitioner has had no allowance of provisions since a 
scanty dinner yesterday, and is Threatened to have none but on 
terms which he thinks unsafe to accept. I therefore Beseech thee 
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by the mercies of God that, every other Consideration notwith- 
standing, thou will be pleased to Grant me a Safe Conduct (if in 
chains) to thy presence without delay, and as in Honour bound I 
will pray for thee. 

[signed] “ JosEPpH Exam.” 


“ Philadelphia Hospital, 21st Octor, 1787. 
«Please to excuse my writing on paper that has been used, it 
being the best I have. [signed] 5. &” 


In the letter from Elam to Randolph, Governor Franklin and 
the Quakers of Philadelphia are handled without gloves. The 
touch given in “ What pity he did not try it on mine,” with refer- 
ence to what Franklin had said as to the effect of a few glasses of 
wine on some constitutions, is really exquisite : 

ELAM TO RANDOLPH. 

“T believe that nothing less than a Regard for Truth would 
induce me to make Remarks on the President of the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council of Pennsylvania’s letter to the Governor of Virginia 
in answer to the one thou was pleased to give me to him on ac- 
count of my Complaint for being confined in their Hospital, which 
thou was so kind as to read tome. And I confess that when I 
delivered him thine he showed every mark of Respect to it as well 
as to my Request that lie would not answer it, or pay Regard to 
Complaints of any Persons, however dignified in Church or State, 
without having us face to face. That on which account, tho I 
suffered such abuse and insult as would exceed the bounds of a 
Letter to relate, I never complained to him till he sent me a note 
to see him the 15th Feby., when I waited on him at the hour ap- 
pointed, and when contrary to the terms that he had acknowledged 
right he refused to tell me who were my Accusers, but, as he observes, 
in mild terms told me the Complaints—which I told him were false, 
but that to answer anonymous authors I looked upon as beating 
the air. However, I briefly related the matter in dispute, which 
he seemed patiently to hear and be satisfyed with, and, as if to put 
the affair out of the power of misapprehension he said: So then 
what you want is to have the matter settled according to the Rules 
of their own Society? Itold him yes. How then could I suppose 
that he would betray me so soon as the 7th March, when I was 
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seized after having been to New York, and agreed to go on condi- 
tion of being allowed to call on him, expecting Protection, other- 
ways I believe I could have been rescued,—when he came to the 
door and coolly told me there was great complaints; and when I 
asked him who from, he said they were publickly notorious and 
that he co’d do nothing forme. He mentions several of the Heads 
of the Society of Quakers came to him. The Quakers’ writings 
abundantly show that they acknowledge no more than one Head, 
and of course those he mentions must at least be Two-headed 
monsters, which if he wo’d name I doubt not but I should be en- 
abled to take off. That my Confinement in the Hospital was ob- 
tained as a favour by my Friends—another name for the Tyrants 
'—suffice it to say that the cause of both was unjust, except thou 
wo’d chuse to hear particulars, which will require great part of a 
Volume. I hope, however, thou will remember that the Tender 
Mercies of the Wicked are cruel—more so than Death; that their 
pretended Friendship for me and my Family is of that Stamp, be- 
cause, if I be guilty of a Breach of the Peace, and suffer according 
to Law, I reckon I am not injured, nor my Family, in comparison 
to what they now are, Insanity being accounted Hereditary. 

“Tf the Physicians of the Hospital have given it under their 
hands that I am really Insane, I think it will appear that they have 
been fooled by an Impudent Air Baloon and Quaker Quack Doctor, 
for I do think they never spoke to me or»me to them. 

“If the President had mentioned the Descriptions of my Letters 
which mark Strongly my Insanity I would have showed the Copy, 
but I apprehend he has been Imposed upon on that schore also. I 
remember when a School Boy that my Fellows wo’d say, tho the 
Quakers will not swear, they will Lie, which I took to be a Reflec- 
tion on the Society; but I have experienced the Philadelphia 
Quakers to be Impudent Liars indeed, and tho the President is 
pleased to say he knows not what I mean by the term, I yet think 
that disturbing any Religious Society, with which he accused me, 
is Horrid. } 

«By the help of a Dictionary I found out the meaning of Ex- 
centric Conduct, with which he accuses me, but do not think he 
had any cause to disregard thy Letter on that account, except my 
behaviour being founded on Truth and that of my Pretended 
Friends on Falsehood. The President is pleased to say—yet as 
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often as I have seen him he discoursed rationally—and then men- 
tions the effect of a few glasses of wine on some Constitutions. 
What pity he did net try it on mine rather than judge me contrary 
to his own knowledge! I will allow that it wo’d show Insanity 
had I supposed he got my Petition to him of 21st Octor. last; but 
had he, when I sent him the Copy, applyed to the Managers of the 
Hospital and me to enquire into the matter, what Cruel Tortures it 
might have prevented me would exceed the bounds of a Letter to 
relate. 

I Beseech thee to take such measures as will Secure me from 
being taken to their Hospital as an Escaped Patient, and for my 
Protection in every Lawful means I may use for obtaining a just 
Settlement of the Dispute, as those may think right—which I 
think will contribute to thy own Peace—and am, with great 
Deference, thy Peaceable Friend & Subject, 

[signed] “ JosEPH ELam, 


“ Richmond, 12th Septr, 1788. 
« Governor of Virginia.”’ 


I have not been able to gather any further information in regard 
to this feud between Joseph Elam and the Friends of Philadelphia, 
but it is quite likely that there are old records either in Philadel- 
phia or at Harrisburg that might serve to complete this somewhat 
curious picture of the olden time. W. C. Exam. 








TYLER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


formal treatise on American literature is a novelty. We 
A naturally think ourselves not sufficiently matured to criti- 
cise our efforts in that department. Yet here are before us two 
good sized volumes, which treat of our literature only up to the 
Revolution ; so that the greater part of the work is yet to come. 
It may, no doubt, surprise some people, to be told, that in that 
period there was any literature at all that is worth considering. 
The truth of the matter is, that the literature of those days is of 





* A History of American Literature. By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Michigan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1878. 
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little or no value as pure literature; its chief interest and import- 
ance being historical. We can see in it with considerable distinct- 
ness the manners and customs of the colonists, and the circum- 
stances with which they struggled. But art and beauty of form 
have little or no share in it. 

It is this point, which, we think, Mr. Tyler has missed in treat- 
ing of the early part of the period in question. He approaches 
that early literature as if he were in duty bound to find something 
beautiful in it. He seems unwilling to look, with unprejudiced 
gaze, at things as they really are. He has a good stock of adjec- 
tives, and constantly sees “ pathos and simple beauty,” as well as 
“sprightly and masterful descriptions’ in some very dull old Vir- 
ginian and New England writers. He should have drawn a lesson 
from some of the great critics, and studied, impartially, the phil- 
osophy which lay beneath those writings, and which, brought to 
light, would have made all things clear. He should never have 
allowed his sympathies to run away with him. For example, one 
of the passages he admires so much is the following : 

« About noon there arose a south wind which increased more 
and more, so that it seemed to us that are landsmen, a sore and 
terrible storm; for the wind blew mightily, the rain fell vehem- 
ently, the sea roared, and the waves tossed us horribly; besides, 
it was fearful dark and the mariner’s mate was afraid, and noise on 
the other side, with their running here and there, loud crying one 
to another to pull at this and that rope. The waves poured them- 
selves over the ship, that the two boats were filled with water. 

But this lasted not many hours, after which it became a 
calmish day.” 

This, in Mr. Tyler’s mind, may be a “forcible description of a 
storm ;” and, there may also be, to him, much “ pathos and simple 
beauty,” in the words, “this day we had all a clear and comfort- 
able sight of America.” But he can claim no literary merit for 
these quotations ; and if he is considering the feelings and charac- 
teristics of the colonists, he should have considered that by itself, 
and not have jumbled it with the literary value of their writings, 
which is something very different. Mr. Tyler is troubled with too 
much good nature, which is constantly leading him into extrava- 
gant and absurd praise. 

It is, perhaps, a curious fact, that the first American colonists, 
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therefore the first American writers, were men of the renowned 
Elizabethan era. We say advisedly a “ curious fact,’”’ because we 
think it is nothing more. But Mr. Tyler seems to see great sig- 
nificance in it. He says in one place, “the birth-epoch of Ameri- 
can literature was a fortunate one ; it was amid the full magnificence 
of the Elizabethan period ;” and again he speaks of the Virginian 
colonists laying the “ foundation of the new English Literature.” 

Now, the cnly way in which those colonists founded American 
literature, was by planting here an English colony. Their writings 
have had no effect whatever on American Literature. American 
literature was founded when English literature was founded— 
whenever that was. The Elizabethan period has influenced 
American literature only because it has influenced English litera- 
ture, not because our first colonists were men of that era. If they 
had been men of any other English era it would have been all the 
same. If there really was any particular time in American history 
when American literature was founded, it was when Wolf took 
Quebec, and it was decided that the Anglo-Saxons should possess 
this country, and not the French. If the French had obtained it 
the literature would have been Franco-American. As it is, it is 
Anglo-American. « 

American literature has always looked to England for its model. 
It has at present, no doubt, some characteristics of its own, pro- 
duced by its peculiar surroundings and vicissitudes. But in all 
considerations of it we should bear in mind that both it and we 
came from England. We are, of course, now a nation, and rank 
among the great ones of the earth; but it is only a comparatively 
short time ago that we were an English colony. English blood is 
in our veins, our laws are English, our customs are English, our 
civilization is English, England has all along been our authority. 
Our literature has not had a separate and individual growth. It 
branched off from English literature, and has at the same time 
grown up along with it, influenced and directed by it. There, 
doubtless, will come a time—perhaps it has come already—when 
American literature will begin to look to its own history for 
models, and take characteristics peculiar to itself. But it cannot 
be said of the literature prior to the Revolution, and especially of 
the beginning of that literature, that it in any sense founded 
American literature. The men who first came to this continent, 
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and fought and struggled through those early days, did, we admit, 
found American literature, in that they planted an English colony ; 
but except in that sense their writings have had no influence 
whatever. 

This idea, which we have tried to make clear, Mr. Tyler has 
entirely failed to bring forward. Yet its truth, we think, will be 
readily admitted, and is made still more apparent by a closer ex- 
amination of the subject. 

Nearly all the early writers, especially those of the Virginian 
colony, were as much English authors as American. They left 
their native country in the maturity of life, spent a few years in 
America—in some cases only a few months—and then returned. 
During their sojourn in the colony they composed books, descrip- 
tive of the strange phenomena of nature that met their view, of the 
plants, the animals, and the Indians; of the politics and controver- 
sies of the colonists; and often books were written to confute false 
opinions of the colonies, which had been circulated in England. 
Those books were usually published in England, and were intended 
for circulation there. In fact, it is only by courtesy that the 
writings of the Virginia colony, and some of those of the New 
England colonies, can be called American literature at all. When 
an Englishman visits this country and writes a book on what he 
sees, the book usually belongs to English literature. It was just 
so with those colonial writers. They were nothing more than 
English travellers, yet it is their writings that Mr. Tyler says laid 
the foundation of our present literature. 

But that the relations between English and American literature 
may be clear, let us get some idea of what American literature 
really is. 

The literature before the Revolution naturally divides itself into 
two portions,—the literature of Virginia, which was the first 
colony, and the literature of New England. The first writer in 
Virginia, and therefore the man who lays claim to being the first 
American author is the renowned Captain John Smith. Even if he 
did not found our literature, so valiant a hero should never be 
passed by in silence. 

“ There is but one entrance by sea into this country, and that 
is at the mouth of a very goodly bay, eighteen or twenty miles 

Within is a country that may have the prerogative 
over the most pleasant places known, for large and pleasant navi- 
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gable rivers Here are mountains, hills, plains, valleys, 
rivers and brooks, all running most pleasantly into a fair bay, com- 
passed, but for the mouth, with fruitful and delightsome land. In 
the bay and rivers are many isles, both great and small 

These waters wash from the rocks such glistering tinctures that 
the ground in some places seemeth as guilded; where both rocks 
and the earth are so splendent to behold that better judgments 
than ours might have been persuaded they contain more than 
probabilities.” 

The only other Virginian author we can afford space to quote, 
is John Pory. He was a thorough man of the world and an adven- 
turer. But he wrote well—better, indeed, than anybody else in 
that colony ; except, perhaps, George Sandys, whom, because part 
of his translation of Ovid was written while he sojourned in the 
colony, Mr. Tyler claims as an American author. The following 
specimen of Pory’s writing is taken from a letter he wrote to Sir 
Dudley Carleton. The style of the seventeenth century is easily 
recognized. 

“ Now that your lordship may know that we are not the veriest 
beggars in the world, our cow-keeper here of James city, on Sun- 
days goes accoutred all in fresh flaming silk; and a wife of one 
that in England had professed the black art, not of a scholar, but 
of a collier of Croydon, wears her rough beaver hat, with a fair 
pearl hat-band and a silken suit thereto correspondent 
my first coming hither, the solitary uncouthness of this place, com- 
pared with those parts of Christendom, or Turkey, where I had 
been, and likewise my being sequestered from all occurents and 
passages which are so ripe there, did not a little vex me. And 
yet in these five months of my continuance here, there have come, 
at one time or another, eleven sail of ships into this river; but 
freighted more with ignorance than with any other merchandise. 
. . . . Besides, among these crystal rivers and oderiferous woods 
I do escape much expense, envy, contempt, vanity and vexation 
of mind.” 

But what little literature there was in Virginia soon ran out. 
The soil was so fertile, the climate so mild that men were not 
obliged to congregate in cities. The plantation life gradually grew 
up; and with it, education became difficult ; families were isolated ; 
there was no competition; little chance for the interchange of 
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ideas ; none of the brightness, polish and energy, which come from 
the struggle and rush of city life. 

The same has been true of the whole south ever since the ener- 
vating influences of the climate, combined with other natural 
causes controlling the mode of life, have prevented any growth in 
literature. It will, moreover, continue so, unless, as is hoped, 
great commercial interests grow up, and, being freed from the 
curse of slavery, the south possess a large and prosperous middle- 
class. 

But let us turn to New England—the land of snow and pines; 
whose soil, as its own inhabitants admit, will bear little but rocks 
and school-houses. It is there that American literature has grown 
up, and where we have always looked for its greatest developments. 

We do not always fairly consider what an important part New 
England has played in the growth of our nation. It has been es- 
timated that every third native American can claim descent from 
the Puritans; who, according to all accounts, held the same opin- 
ion as the psalmist about children—* Blessed is the man who hath 
his quiver full of them.” But, besides furnishing the population, 
New England has been the centre of our civilization, the source of 
our best ideas, supplying most of the spirit of our greatest national 
enterprises, as well as the blood and treasure of our wars. 

The New England colonies were very differently constituted 
from the Virginian. City life, trade and commerce became neces- 
sities. Numerous small towns sprung up; life and thought were 
stirring and intense. Even to this day, the New England farmer 
is more than half trader. The Puritans believed thoroughly in ed- 
ucation ; and the New England school-house has become a proverb. 

New England is not often thought of now as a great seat of 
commerce. But before such cities as New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore grew up it was New England that did all the trading. 
The whaling fleets of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard and the 
Boston merchants are familiar enough. But, besides these, the 
spirit of maritime adventure penetrated to the small towns, and 
even to the homesteads. Read Cooper’s tales, or any book de- 
scriptive of those early times, and see what a zest there was for 
what were called « ventures.’ Or better still, perhaps, visit the 
shores of the sound and the inlets, and hear the old people tell 
how their fathers built schooners to carry the produce of their 
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neighbors to the West Indies. Or, pass a summer on the coast of 
Maine and hear still stranger tales of voyages in home-made barks 
to England, Frahce and the Mediterranean. 

In New England, then, as the most active, enterprising and in- 
telligent community, literature has shown the greatest develop- 
ment. But in this respect a change has been taking place. New 
England, which has, in great measure, built the west, has thereby 
been drained of its strength, and other parts of the country are 
rising into astonishing vigor. To-day, the most promising young 
men leave their native towns and seek their fortunes and homes in 
the west. The farms are also being forsaken ; and there is actually 
now a project being set on foot in Connecticut, to buy up at $16 
an acre the deserted farm lands and turn them into sheep-walks. 
Hereafter, New England will not be so exclusively the home of 
American literature. The distribution of wealth, prosperity and 
culture in Cincinnati, Chicago and San Francisco is already repor- 
ted as astonishing ; and ere long we may expect to hear some 
great development from that—“ fair and fervent west, where mind 
and minstrel art are fresh and young.” This very book we are 
considering is perhaps a proof of it; Mr. Tyler being professor of 
English literature in a western university of over one thousand 
students. 

But let us return more directly to our subject. The Puiitans 
had no love of literature for its own sake. They wrote to ac- 
complish a purpose, and expressed themselves in the strongest lan- 
guage they could find. Religion was their chief motive power ; and 
the early history of New England literature and Puritanism are one. 
There was no end to their writings; tracts, pamphlets and books 
were numerous enough. But the crown of all, what served most 
to educate the people, was the Puritan sermon. Lecture, essay, 
pamphlet, editorial article, novel, play—everything of the sort that 
we now give a separate existence to was here combined. Mr. Ty- 
ler’s remarks on this subject are well worth quoting in full. 

“Tn his theme, in his audience, in the appointments of each sa- 
cred occasion, the preacher had every thing to stimulate him to 
put into his sermons his utmost intellectual force. The entire 
community were present, constituting a congregation hardly to be 
equalled now for its high average of critical intelligence: trained 
to acute and rugged thinking by their habit of grappling day by 
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day with the most difficult problems in theology ; fond of subtle 
metaphysical distinctions; fond of system, minuteness and com- 
pleteness of treatment; not bringing to church any moods of list- 
lessness or flippancy Then, too, there was time enough 
for the preacher to move upon his subject carefully, and to turn 
himself about in it, and to develop the resources of it amply, to 
his mind’s content, hour by hour, in perfect assurance that his con- 
gregation would not desert him either by going out or by going to 
sleep. Moreover, if a single discourse, even on the vast scale of a 
Puritan pulpit-performance, were not enough to enable him to give 
full statement to his topic, he was at liberty, according to a favorite 
usage in those days, to resume and continue the topic week by week 
and month by month, in orderly sequence It was custo- 
mary for nearly every one to bring his note book to church... . 
These writings are monuments of vast learning and of a stupen- 
dous intellectual energy, both in the men who produced them and 
in the men who listened to them They were conceived by 
noble minds; they are themselves noble. They are superior to 
our jests. We may deride them if we will; but they are not 
derided.” 

To mention the name Puritan is almost to step into the lists of 
controversy. Much has been written on both sides, which it does 
not improve one’s opinion of human nature to read. Books have 
been printed with the intention of defending the church of God, 
but which seemed rather to show the meanness and weakness of 
man. The truth is, one side can throw about as much mud as the 
other; and the result of the spattering is unseemly to both. Mrs. 
Heman’s praise is untrue :— 

‘«‘ They have left unstain’d what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 

The Puritans stained religious liberty as much as any other 
party ; and persecuted as much as they themselves had been perse- 
cuted. On the other hand, the charges of wilful sin, hypocrisy, 
crime, ignorance and stupidity, brought against them by their 
enemies are even more absurd. There is only one way of study- 
ing the Puritans, as there is only one proper way of studying any 
subject, and that is impartially and scientifically,—neither to praise 
nor to blame, but to tell the truth. We are glad to say that Mr. 
Tyler has found this method. All that he says about the Puritans 
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is admirable. His forte lies in descriptions; and he succeeds best 
in descriptions of men and characters. So long as he leaves theo- 
ries alone, his perfect fairness and sarcastic humor are all that can 
be desired. 

It is strange to think of poetry among the Puritans, yet even 
the Puritan could not drive the poetry from his nature. As Mr. 
Tyler says, it was “ planted there too deep even for his theological 
grub hooks to root it out.” As to the prevalence of the “ poetic 
vice”’ he says, “It is an extraordinary fact about those grave and 
substantial men in New England, especially during our earliest liter- 
ary age, that they all had a lurking propensity to write what they 
sincerely believed to be poetry,—and this in unconscious defiance 
of the edicts of nature, and of a predetermining providence. Lady 
Mary Montagu said that in Efigland, in her time, verse-making 
had become as common as snuff-taking; in New England, in the 
age before that, it had become much more common than taking 
snuff—since there were some who did not take snuff. It is impressive 
to note as we inspect our first period that neither advanced age, 
nor high office, nor mental unfitness, nor previous condition of re- 
spectability, was sufficient to protect any one from the poetic vice.” 

«We will give two specimens of early American poetry—the 
worst and the best. The worst is from the “ Bay Psalm Book,” 
which was probably the first, as well as the worst, book ever 
printed in America. It was the concoction of some of the ‘ emi- 
nent divines”’ of the country, who performed the “ sacred job,” as 
Mr. Tyler calls it, “according to conscience.” 


«« The wicked are estranged from 
the womb, they goe astray 
as soon as ever they are borne ; 
uttering lyes are they. 
Their poyson’s like serpent’s poyson : 
they like deafe Asp, her eare 
that stops. Though charmer wisely charm; 
His voice she will not heare. 
Within their mouths doe thou their teeth 
brake out, O God most strong, 
doe thou Jehovah, the great teeth 
break of the lions young.”’ 
But there was a gifted Puritan woman in New England, named 
Anne Bradstreet, who, about the year 1650, wrote rather differ- 
ently. 
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* * * * * * * * 
‘¢ Silent, alone, where none or saw or heard, 
In pathless paths I led my wandering feet 
My humble eyes to lofty skyes I reared. 
To sing some song my mazed muse thought meet. 
* * * * * * * 
«‘ While musing thus with contemplation fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, 
The sweet-tongued Philomel perched o’er my head, 
And chanted forth a most melodious strain, 
Which rapt me so in wonder and delight 
I judged my hearing better than my sight, 
And wished me wings with her awhile to take my flight.” 

‘Anne Bradstreet, however, was born and educated in England ; 
and it is not until about 1670 that we can claim any really native 
American authors. When they-do appear, they are in every way 
creditable to us. No stronger proof can be had of the high esteem 
in which the Puritans held education and scholarship, than the 
fact that such men as John Wise, Jonathan Edwards, the Mathers, 
and Benjamin Franklin, grew up on the soil of New England. 
These were the greatest, but not the only eminent men. There 
was an astonishing diffusion of learning throughout the whole 
community. The prominent New Englanders were well recqjved 
and honorably mentioned across the ocean. It is true they were 
bound down by a narrow creed and produced but little of perma- 
nent value as literature; yet the sturdiness and vigor of their 
reasoning power and expression, as well as their zeal and energy, 
must always claim our admiration and respect. 

The second volume of Mr. Tyler’s history deals with the latter 
part of the colonial period, the years between 1677 and 1765. 
There is nothing in it which we can well afford space to quote, 
though the whole is worth reading, for the light it throws on the 
development and growth of the colonies. We may be justly proud 
of the intelligent and firm opinions that our ancestors held on 
questions of liberty and law. Nor need we be surprised, that, 
when it came to the crisis of the revolution, these men, who had 
been trained to calm and honest thinking, should know exactly 
what they were about, and be ready to stand by every word they 
uttered to the last drop of their blood. 

When we speak of the lack of literary value in the writings of 
the colonial period, we must except the style of John Wise and 
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Jonathan Edwards, which was remarkably clear, pointed and vigor- 
ous; and, the most complete exception of all, the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, who was the first American writer that at- 
tained cosmopolitan fame, and whose style deserves to be a model 
for every American who takes a penin his hand. Franklin can 
really lay claim to have begun our literature proper,—the litera- 
ture which we preserve and are proud of, and which is read by 
ourselves and by other nations of the world as well. 

We are curious to see how Mr. Tyler will treat this literature, 
when he comes to it in the other volumes of his work. Even if 
he makes no improvement on his present system and manner, all 
he says will be of great value, for the facts and information that 
will be afforded. By this we do not at all mean to say that Mr. 
Tyler’s system and manner are bad. Enough has already been 
quoted to show that his general style is very good, and his remarks 
and observations usually sensible and true. But there are some 
things to which exception must be taken. He is often undignified, 
and uses very exaggerated words and expressions. In one place 
he talks of the separation of Maryland from the Virginian colony, 
sending a “jealous and reluctant pang” through the community ; 
in angther, of “casual fits of murder” occurring in a certain colony ; 
and again of Roger Williams being a “clubable” sort of man. 
But his worst faults are the occasional contradicting of himself, 
carelessness in assigning causes, too great willingness to praise, 
and a general want of critical insight. Still, the two volumes of 
his work which have thus far appeared, must be pronounced 
worthy of great praise. There is scarcely a dull or uninteresting 
page to be found in them, although his subjects are often in them- 
selves dry enough. He will, we think, succeed in arousing some 
much needed interest and discussion in American history ; and for 
this he deserves our sincerest thanks, as, by directing our contem- 
plation to a by no means inglorious past, he may lead us to add to 
it a still more glorious future. 





NEW BOOKS. 


SomME NEwsPAPER TENDENCIES. An Address delivered before the 
Editorial Associations of New York and Ohio, by Whitelaw 
Reid. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1879. Pp. 76. 
Whitelaw Reid has taken a foremost place in the profession of 

journalism, and the fact that he was asked to speak on the subject 
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to his colleagues, sets the seal on his leadership. His preparation 
was made far away from the great capital, but now that he sits se- 
cure on his throne there, he wisely draws his lessons, not from his 
provincial experience, but from the history of the great newspaper 
over which he rules. He gives the facts and figures showing the 
rise and growth of the development of the 77zbune, the changes 
that have marked its long and honorable history, and the future 
that seems to him to be in store for it. He aims to elevate and 
advance the newspaper by putting forward the largest claim to 
popular support and respect and confidence, asserting roundly that 
the papers of the country are better written, better edited, better 
suited to their readers, more powerful for good, richer in ability 
and resources, and much more careful in using their power and in- 
fluence on the side of the right, than ever before. He points 
out, from the books of the Zridune, that the money outlay 
needed to keep abreast of the times, is greater than the return, 
that the 7776une which cost $130,000 in 1859, cost $377,000 in 
1879, and that the two cents a copy of the earlier year paid a 
profit of 17 percent. on the capital of $500,000, while the four cents 
a copy of ’79 made only 13 per cent. on the capital of $750,000. 
More striking, however, than facts, figures and names, interesting 
and important. as these are in the history of journalism, is the 
novelty of thus opening to the world the newspaper arcana, which 
have hitherto been so carefully hidden and concealed. Mr. Reid 
is above and beyond all that sort of mystery which used to be 
considered the secret at the bottom of all success, and he wisely 
_takes the public into his confidence, for, although speaking to his 
colleagues of New York and Ohio, he was really addressing the 
world of newspaper readers. Then, too, instead of ignoring the 
mercantile side of the newspaper, he goes into a careful analysis of 
the receipts and expenditures, the income and the outlay incidental 
to journalism to-day, shows where savings may be made and where 
fresh demands will have to be met, and gives in brief a better 
history of the press than can be found in many pages of many 
pretentious volumes on the subject. His sanguine hope of bring- 
ing the best talent into the newspaper of the future—Green’s and 
Froude’s are not happily mated, but still such names best serve 
his purpose, of showing how the brains of the day will be at its 
service,—and his urgent appeal to all newspapers to work for 
local reforms, charitable reforms, social reforms, and his sound 
advice as to making the newspaper the exemplar as well as the 
preacher, may well be read, pondered on, and applied far and 


near, The whole lecture is pithy and full of matter for thought 
and study. 
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SONGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Edited by H. A. 
Clarke, Professor of Music in the University, Leader of the 
Glee Club. Philadelphia: Published by the Glee Club, 1879. 
Pp. 90. 

This attractive little volume does great credit to the University, 
and to all of its members whose names and whose works appear 
within its pages. Poets, musiciansand singers have all been found 
within the walls of the University, and the Class Songs from ’69 to 
’81 show that these have now become part and parcel of the col- 
lege traditions. Among those who have gone forth into the world 
and are winning their places in the race of life, there are not a few 
whose contributions to the Songs of the University are here pre- 
served, and Ward and Carson, Welsh and Castle, Henry and 
Junkin, Rowland and Saunders, Rodman and Newton, are names 
that do honor to the University in this and other. productions, 
while the Neilsons, Hopkinson and McCollin furnish music that 
goes trippingly to the words with which its measure is married. 

Schelling and Jayne have composed both words and music for 
their “Serenades,” and Professor Clarke has written admirable 
music for the songs of his pupils, whose success does him so much 
credit, while his task as editor has enabled him to give publicity 
to the music of Fairlamb and other professional musicians, whose 
works have been pressed into service for the benefit of the Univer- 
sity. Professor Clarke has done his work with characteristic 
thoroughness and modesty, giving the preference as far as possible 
to his pupils and co-laborers, and doing his best to make this last 
contribution to the University useful and popular. The University 
owes him a very great debt of gratitude for the success with which 
he has labored to make music at home within its walls, and the 
Glee Club has secured for him, at the hands of the students, a 
degree of affection and confidence that no amount of learning and 
study in his professional work can overshadow. The Glee Club 
has a history of its own that is well represented in the pages of 
this collection of its songs and music, for, starting almost unaided, 
and perhaps with just that amount of dislike on the part of the 
college authorities that made it almost a duty for the students of 
the day to encourage its growth by vigorous efforts, it has come 
to be recognized as a very valuable adjunct of college life and 
works, while far beyond the walls of the University it carries its 
name and something of its best influence out among all of those 
who care for music. In the sweet name and cause of charity, the 
Glee Club has gone out into the world and lent its aid towards the 
relief of misery in many quarters, and thus the undergraduates of 
the University have been united in good works. Now that this 
little volume of songs brings them again before the public, we are 
sure that the appreciation of its contents will be hearty and gene- 
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ral, and that all the more because the tone of the songs included 
within its pages is thoroughly sound and wholesome. From the 
grave and serious verse of Newton, to the quips and jollities of the 
funniest of the lot, there is not a word to give pause to the heartiest 
praise of the songs of the University. 


International Scientific Series. MoprRN CHROMATICS, with appli- 
cations to Art and Industry. By Ogden N. Rood, Professor of 
Physics in Columbia College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12m. Pp. 328. 


Modern progress in the sciences has not only brought into view 
new, and before unthought of, facts, but it has given new inter- 
pretations to facts and principles that have long been a part of the 
stock of human knowledge. Conditions supposed to be excep- 
tional have been brought within rule, whilst others long considered 
perfectly regular have been discovered to be exceptional. If any 
one lesson is particularly taught by scientific research, it is that 
certainty is attained only after very careful study, and that even 
intelligent persons may, listlessly or from original mistake, accept 
and act upon, for a long period,:theories or principles that are 
fundamentally erroneous. 

Perhaps, in no department of modern scientific progress has a 
more complete change of doctrine taken place than in that of the 
physiology of the special senses, and of the physics of the forces 
that are concerned in the operation of those senses. Taken asa 
whole, the progress of physiology is not flattering. The chemical 
actions and reactions that go on in the different viscera are not at 
all understood, but in the limited field of the functions of the eye 
and ear most gratifying advances have lately been made. It is 
true, we are as far as ever from knowledge of the specific method 
by which these sensations are converted into perceptions. The 
Greeks probably knew as well as we, ow we see and hear, but of 
late days we have learned muchas to what we see and hear, and in 
addition, we have learned that in nature many sights and sounds 
exist of which we ordinarily know nothing. We have also become 
aware of a variety of organic infirmities in the organs of special sense, 
of frequent but not invariable occurrence. The discoveries in spec- 
troscopy and telephony have enlarged the means of inquiry and 
enabled us to remove from our investigations the often misleading 
influences of our sensations. 

Professor Rood’s book is a contribution to physical optics, and 
embodies in excellent form the result of the labors of all the great 
masters in this field, and, in addition, the author has included the 
main features of some investigations made by himself, the details 
and methods of which are to be hereafter published by the usual 
channels. We have in this work a succinct and systematic account 
of matters that are scattered through many publications and in 
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various languages, to collect and peruse which would require much 
time and labor. The first chapters of the book are, as might be 
expected, devoted to a brief and elementary exposition of the 
general theory of light and color. Then follow discussions of the 
subjects of interference, polarization and, perhaps too briefly, phos- 
phorescence and fluorescence. Very full and interesting details of 
the facts of color blindness are presented. A large number of 
easy experiments in contrast and combination of color are given, 
and all the topics are illustrated by handsome cuts. The few 
colored plates are very well done, but the author has adopted the 
plan of simply indicating the color in most of the cuts, which is 
better than filling the pages with fancy colored spots, some of 
which will smear, others fade and others again not give correct 
effects. The general execution and arrangement of the book is 
very good, and it can be recommended as a manual of chromatics 
bearing evidences of care and skill in its preparation. 


STupiges OF Paris. By Edmond de Amicis, author of ‘“Constanti- 
nople.” Translated from the Italian by W. W. C. New York, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 8vo., pp. 276. 

Of books of this kind there is no end. And it is no wonder, 
for as long as readers can be found, and translators too, the empty 
minds of people who like such light stuff, can always find room for 
more and more of the same sort. Why there should be any fancy 
for an Italian’s account of the Paris Exhibition is passing strange, 
—unless, indeed, to make us wonder at the crudities of author and 
translator in talking about the watches from California, the battle- 
axes from Boston, the magnetic shoes from Spain, and other such 
impossibilities. The original is thin stuff, but it is beaten out 
thinner yet in the hot haste of book making, with an odd medley 
of mistranslations, leaving many words in the original to save the 
trouble of looking them up in a dictionary, mis-spelling others, and 
blundering over whole phrases. There is a foolish account of an 
interview with Victor Hugo, which does little credit either to the 
poet or his somewhat tempestuous admirer, and there is a very 
careful analysis of the construction of LZ’ Assommoir and of Zola’s 
method of composition. If he is the moral writer he and his biog- 
rapher agree in saying that he aims to be, then it might be well to 
know that he is at work on a novel describing French military life 
and Sedan as its culmination, another on the death of an intem- 
perate man by spontaneous combustion, a third on the big shops of 
Paris, a fourth describing his own career, and so on until we have 
the pith and purpose of eight more such woeful pictures of sin and 
suffering, but at least it is some compensation to be told that his own 
life is pure and happy in the society of his mother, his wife and 
his children,—then why write such books as his, and why write so 
much about his books? 
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Lone Lire anp How to Reacu Ir. By J. G. Richardson, M. D. 

Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 12mo., pp. 160. 

This, the second volume of the Health Primer Series, is a dis- 
sertation upon the modern method of obtaining the “ elixir of life.” 
A variety of topics, included within the wide field of public 
hygiene, are discussed, although in many cases with such brevity 
as to be unsatisfactory. The matter is well arranged and the text 
shows careful preparation. The views advanced by the author are 
sound and sensible. Of course, in this comparatively new field, a 
number of conclusions are found which have been hastily drawn 
from a few observations, and hence some of Dr. Richardson’s doc- 
trine might not stand the scrutiny of a close reasoner. It is, per- 
haps, a pity that the attempt has been made to cover such a wide 
scope. The remainder of the series of Health Primers will in part 
cover the ground here gone over and we will have either useless 
repetition or contradiction. The question of house building cannot 
be disposed of in seven pages; and on the subject of “ water,” the 
convenient and valuable permanganate test is omitted, and likewise 
the spongy iron filter. More attention should have been given to 
the subject of river water. 


THE YeELLow Mask. By Wilkie Collins. New Handy Volume 

Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1879. 

In this tale Wilkie Collins develops some of his wildest fancies, 
which in his earlier works, as in the J/oonstone, were artistic, but 
which in his later books are most repulsive. In this story the ob- 
ject is to keep the hero from a second marriage, and to accomplish 
this end, a woman is employed to follow him at a ball in a manner 
that arouses his fears: Compelling her to unmask, he sees in the 
Yellow Mask the face of his dead wife, which, after many disastrous 
consequences, he finds was a plaster cast taken from a marble bust. 
To this great feature of the story, jealousy and priestcraft are sub- 
ordinated, and those who have been led to browse in fairer pas- 
tures will turn from it with disgust. 


Licut IN Dark Ptacss; or, How the Camps lived in their poverty. 
By Henry S. Drayton. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. Price $1.25. 

This story is written to point many morals by the conversa- 
tional lectures of the heroine, a widow who, somewhat after the 
manner of Mrs. Blimber, wanders into chemistry, phrenology and 
vegetarianism, and who marries an old friend of her husband, that 
the great world may be made better and purer by their joint at- 
tacks on its evil and mistaken ways. A dull woman would bea 
gift of the gods in comparison with one of this shallow, ignorant 
and presuming type, harmful even as a creation of fancy, since the 
good she evolves is to the good and true, like the dead flies in the 
ointment of the apothecary. 
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Miss Marcery’s Roses. By Robert C. Meyers. T. B. Peterson 
& Brother, Philadelphia, 1879. 


A Rosiad is a new creation in the book world, and this one has 
many pretty conceits. Every form of grief, pleasure and character 
is typefied to Miss Margery in the Rose: ina word, “all things are 
roses by other names,” all men, birds and beasts akin to the perfect 
flower. There are strange inelegancies of expression that here and 
there greatly mar the book; as where Miss Margery is “ worried 
some,” and a hero is made to “ welter through page after page.” 
The story is of two sisters, cultivated women, living. in the isola- 
tion of country life, till the hero comes and marries the wrong 
sister, who dies to make place for the right one, Margery, the phil- 
osopher of rose-life, and all ends with the two quiet and happy 
and the air heavy with the scent of the leaves of the dead roses 
which have blossomed on every page of the book. 
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